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DINNER-TABLE NOVELTIES. 


NE would think that modern luxury had reached its ultimatum 

in the delicate refinements of dinner giving, but each dinner 
table reveals the fact that this is an inexhaustible subject. The 
floral world is capable of an infinity of surprises, and the last one 
is a cameo of flowers on a door, shaped like a four-leaved clover. 
The guests are thus assured of good luck. The horseshoe having 
been so much used that it is now almost obsolete, except in jew- 
elry, the clover leaf has come in. A very beautiful dinner far up 
Fifth Avenue had this winter an entirely new idea, inasmuch as 
the flowers were put overhead. 
green asparagus in its 
fragility, was suspend- 
ed from the chande- 
lier to the four corners 
of the room, and on 
it were hung delicate 
roses, lilies-of-the-val- 
ley, pinks, and fra- 
grant jasmine, which 
sent down their 
odors, and occasional- 
ly dropped themselves 
into a lady’slap. This 
is an exquisite bit of 
luxury. 

Then the 
two months before 
Easter, of the fra- 
grant beautiful Eas-’ 
ter lilies has added a 
magnif-cent and state- 
ly effec: to the central 
bouquets. It has been 
found that the island 
of Bermuda is « great 
reservoir of ty 
bulbs, which are seni 
up, like their unfra- 
grant rivals the onions, 
by the barrelful. Even 
a piece of a bulb will 
produce from three to 
five lilies, so that these 
fine flowers are more 
cheap and plenty in 
January than usually 
in April. A dining- 
room, square in shape, 
hung with richly em- 
broidered old-gold tap- 
estry, with a round 
table set for twenty, 
with silver and glass 
and a great bunch of 
lilies and green ferns 
in the middle, and a 
“crazy quilt” of flow- 
ers over one’s head, 
may well reproduce 
the sense of dreamland 
which modern luxury 
is trying to follow. 

Truly we live in 
the days of Aladdin 
Six weeks after the 
ground was broken in 
Secretary Whitney's 
garden in Washington 
for his ball-room, the 
company assembled in 
a magnificent apart- 
ment with fluted gold 
ceiling: and crimson 
brocade hangings, 
bronzes, statues, and 
Dresden candlesticks, 
and a large wood fire 
at one end, in which 
logs six feet long were 
burning —all looking 
as if it were part of an 
old bavonial castle of 
the Middle Ages. 

The florists will fur- 
nish you red clovers in 
January if you give 
your order in October. 
Great bunches of flow- 
ers, of a pure scarlet 
unmixed with any oth- 
er color, are very fash- 
ionable, and the effect 
in a softly lighted 
room is most startling 
and beautiful. 

The lighting of rooms by means of lamps and candles is giving 
hostesses great annoyance. There is scarcely a dinner party but 
the candles set fire to their fringed shades, and a conflagration en- 
sues. Then the new lamps, which give such a resplendent light, 
have been known to melt the metal about the wick, and the conse- 
quences have been disastrous. The next move will probably be 
the dipping of the paper in some asbestos or other anti-inflam- 
mable substance, so that there will be no danger of fire at the 
dinner table. The screens put over the candles should not have 
this paper fringe; it is very dangerous. But if a candle screen 
takes fire, have the coolness to let it burn itself up without touch- 
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ing it, as thus it will be entirely innocuous, although rather appall 
ing to look at. Move a plate under it to catch the flying frag- 
ments, and no harm will be done; but a well-intentioned effort 
to blow it out or to remove it generally results in a very much 
more wide-spread conflagration. 

China and glass go on improving; and there are jewelled gob- 
lets and centre pieces of yellow glass covered with gold and what 
looks like jewels. Knives and forks are now to be had with erys- 
tal handles set in silver, very ornamental and clean-looking ; these 
come from Bohemia. The endless succession of beautiful plates 
are more and more Japanese in tone. 

Satsuma vases and jugs are often sent to a lady, full of beauti- 
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ful roses, thus making a lasting souvenir of what would be a per- 
ishable gift. These Satsuma jugs are excellent things in which to 
plant hyacinths, and they look well in the centre of the dinner ta- 
ble with these flowers growing in them. 

Faded flowers can be entirely restored to freshness by clipping 
the stems and putting them in very hot water; then set them 


table fresh for several days after their disappearance in disgrace 
as faded or jaded bouquets. Flowers thus restored have been put 
| in a cold library, where the water, once hot, has frozen stiff, and 
| yet have borne these two extremes of temperature without loss 


| 
| 
| 
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away from the gas and furnace heat, and they come on the dinner | 
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WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


| of beauty—in fact, have lasted presentably from Monday morning 


to Saturday night. What flowers cannot stand is the air we all 


live in—at what cost to our freshness we find out in the spring— 
the overheated furnace and gas-laden air of the modern dining- 
room. The secret of the hot-water treatment is said to be this: 
the sap is sent up into the flower instead of linge: 
Roses respond to this treatment wonderfully. 
The fashion of wearing low-necked dresses at dinner has become 
so pronounced that the moralists begin to issue weekly essays 
against this revival as if it had never been done before. Ouz 
tuous grandmothers would be astonished to hear that tien 


ing in the stems 


vir- 
ball 
dresses (never cut high) were so immoral and indecent. The fact 


remains that a sle 




















ve- 
less gown, cut wm a 
Pompadour form, 

far more of a revela- 
tion of figure than a 
low - necked dinner 
dress properly made, 
There is no line of the 
figure so dear to the 
artist as that one re- 
vealed from the nape 
of the neck to the 
shoulder. A beautiful 
back is the delight of 
the sculptor No lady 
who understands the 
fine art of dress would 
ever have her gown cut 
too low: it is ugly, be- 
sides being immodest 
rhe persons who f ng 
discredit on fashion 
are those who misin- 
terpret it. The truly 
artistic modiste cuts a 
low-necked dress to re- 
veal the fine lines of the 
back, but it is never in 
France cut too low in 
front. The excessive 
heat of an American 
dining-room makes this 
dress very much more 
comfortable than the 
high dresses which 
were brought in several 
vears ago, because a 
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No fulminations 
against fashion have 
ever effected reforms. 


We must take fashion 
as we find it, and strive 
to mould dress to our 
own style, not slavish- 
lv adhering to, but re- 
following, 


the reigning mode, re- 


spectfully 


membering that all 
writings and edicts 
against this sub-ruler 
of the world are like 


sunbeams falling on a 
wall. The sun- 
beams vanish, but the 
stone wall remains. 


stone 


The modern married 
belle at a dinner is apt 
to be dressed in white, 
with much crystal trim- 
ming, with feathers in 
her hair, and with dia- 
monds on her neck and 
and a pair of 
long, brown Swedish 
gloves drawn up to her 
shoulders; a feather 
fan of ostrich feathers 
hangs at her side by a 


arms, 





ribbon or a chain of 
diamonds and pearls, 
The long brown Swed- 


ish gloves are an anom- 
aly; they do not suit 
the rest of this exqui- 
site dress, but fashion 
decrees that they shall 
be-worn, and therefore 
they are worn. E 

The fine stately fash- 
ion of wearing feathers 
in the hair has return- 
ed, and it is becoming 
It gives them a queenly air. Young 
girls look better for the simplest lead-gear; they wear their hair 
high or low as they consider becoming. 

Monstrous and inconvenient bouquets are again the fashion, and 
a very ugly fashion it is. A lady does not know what to do with 
her two or three bouquets at a musicale or a dinner, so they are 
laid away on a table. The only thing that can be done is to sit 
after dinner with them in her lap, and the prima donna at a musj- 
cale lays hers on the grand piano 

More and more is it becoming the fashion to have music at the end 
of a dinner in the drawing-room, instead of having it played during 
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dinner. Elocutionists are asked in to amuse the 
guests, who, having been fed on terrapin and can- 
vas-back ducks, are not supposed to be in a talk- 
ing mood, This may be overdone. Many people 
like to talk after dinner with the people who are 
thus accidentally brought together; for in our 
large cities the company assembled about a din- 
ner table are very often fresh acquaintances who 
like to improve that opportunity to know each 
other better. 

We have spoken of the dress of ladies, which, 
if we were to pursue, would lead us into all the 
details of velvet, satin, and brocade, and would 
be infringing on another department of this pa- 
per; let us therefore glance at the gentlemen at 
a modern, most modern, dinner. The vests are 
cut very low, and exhibit a piqué embroidered 
shirt front held by one stud, generally a cat’s-eye ; 
however, three studs are permissible, White plain 
pleated linen, with enamel studs resembling linen, 
is also very fashionable. A few young men, 
sometimes called dudes—no one knows why— 
wear pink coral studs or pearls, generally black 
pearls. Elderly gentlemen content themselves 
with plain pleated shirt fronts and white ties, in- 
dulging even in wearing their watches in the old 
way, as fashion has re-introduced the short vest 
chain so long banished. 

It is pleasant to see the old-fashioned gold 
chain for the neck re-appearing. It always had 
a pretty effect, and is now much worn to support 
the locket, cross, or medallion portrait which 
ladies wear after the Louis Quinze fashion. Gold 
is more becoming to dark complexions than 
pearls, and many ladies hail this return to gold 
necklaces with much delight. 

Gentlemen now wear pearl-colored gloves em- 
broidered in black to dinners, and do not remove 
them until they sit down to table. Seal rings for 
the third finger are replacing the sunken jewels 
in dead gold which have been so fashionable for 
several years for gentlemen. 

All the ornamentation of the dinner table is 
high this winter—high candlesticks, high vases, 
high glasses for the flowers, and tall glass com- 
potiers. Salt-cellars are looking up; and a fa- 
vorite device is a silver vase, about two inches 
high, with a shell for salt. 

Silver and silver-gilt dishes, having been ban- 
ished for five years, are now re-asserting their 
preéminent fitness for the modern dinner table. 
People grew tired of silver, and banished it to 
the plate chest. Now all the old pieces are being 
burpished up and re-appearing; and happy the 
hostess who has some real old Queen Anne. As 
the silver dollar loses caste, the silver soup tu- 
reen, or, as the French say, the soupiére (and it 
is agood word), rises in fashion, and the tea-pot 
of our grandmothers resumes its honored place. 





THE UNRIVALLED COOK-BOOK 
AND HOUSE-KEEPER'S GUIDE. by 
Mrs. Wasnineton. With Index and Blank 
Pages for Additional Receipts. pp. viii, 640. 
l2mo, Water-proof Cloth, $2.00, 


The receipts are real, and the writer seems to 
have cross-questioned cooks in all the civilized 
countries of the world, for she has them all repre- 
sented here. With true patriotic pride, however, 
she maintains that American cookery is the best 
in the world.—S. 8. Journal, N. Y. 

There are in this book choice passages from 
private receipt-books of every civilized nation, and 
there are directions here Jor the preparation of 
many celebrated dishes whose concoction is a se- 
eret from most people.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It contains a large number of Creole receipts, 
many noted English, Italian, and Russian dishes 
not easily found elsewhere, an extended dietary 
Sor infants and invalids, together with a collection 
of miscellaneous hints. ... Its certainty and ex- 
cellence render it valuable for frequent reference. 
—Springfield Republican. 

The best receipts from private receipt-books 
have been culled,and among these will be Sound 
the old-fashioned English and Scotch receipts for 
spiced beef, hunter’s beef, Devonshire clotted cream, 
oatmeal, and white scones, etc. All the receipts are 
practical ones, and many of them will be Sound 
mens new to the accomplished American house- 

eeper.—Chicago Journal. 

This book contains in very compact form a vast 
deal of useful information. The cooking receipts 
are multitudinous, variegated, and trustworthy. . . . 
Many a house-keeper will find this an invaluable 
help.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

We commend it to the attention of all house- 
keepers everywhere.—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 

This is a good cook-book, very comprehensive, 
and giving receipts culled from all over the world. 
—Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

A most useful collection of receipts,—Living 
Church, Chicago. 

It has a value that will make a place for it in 
every family.—Boston Globe. 


The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of price. : 
Haaren’s CataLooun sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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SOMETHING TO BE ADDED. 


NOTICEABLE portion of the discom- 
fort of life to the newly married arises 
from a certain defect in education—we re- 
gret to say it—on the part of the wives. 
Other portions may arise (to say nothing 
of other short-comings in the wives) from 








the exactions, tyrannies, tempers, and gen- 
eral ill behavior on the part of the hus- 
bands. But one serious flaw in the know- 
ledge and habits of the wives is sufficient 
to develop many of these tempers and ex- 
actions, and sometimes to drive the hus- 
bands elsewhere for the comfort that they 
ought to have at home. 

If a woman marries and undertakes the 
conduct of a home, it is supposed that she 
knows how to conduct the house, and if she 
does not know how, she must learn how; 
for no matter what she thinks is woman’s 
sphere in general, it is certainly her duty 
to fulfil her obligations, and the obligation 
that she has here assumed is that of con- 
ducting the household affairs as well as it 
is possible to conduct them. 

Yet, in view of this, how many young 
wives are there who, if the cook should sud- 
denly fail them, can make one single article 
of daily diet—the article of the morning 
coffee, for instance—as well as it ought to 
be made? Some sort of coffee, of course, 
she could turn out, but, as a general thing, 
it would be a strong and bitter dranght, 
rather inclined to be muddy, and as differ- 
ent from the clear, amber, translucent au- 
rum potabile that diffuses a rich and pun- 
gent odor through the house as Dublin por- 
ter is different from White Hermitage wine. 
Or, again, take an entirely different branch 
of house-keeping affairs—the washing of the 
flannels. Perhaps the husband is sensitive 
to the weather, rheumatic, or phthisicky, 
cannot wear the ordinary and comparative- 
ly inexpensive flannel, and has to have a 
peculiarly thick and nice flannel that is very 
costly, or even if he does not differ from 
the great majority, but, wearing flannels at 
all, he cannot afford to have them shrunk 
to nothing, or so that it is an effort to get 
into them after they have been washed a 
few times, and dislikes to go about trussed 
up like a fowl ready for the spit. Ten to 
one, then, the second time the new flannels 
come out of the wash they will not only be 
as stiff as a board, but so shrunken as to be 
some sizes too small for the owner. In vain 
the young house-keeper has them washed as 
she thinks her mother had flannels washed ; 
in vain she asks all her acquaintance in 
subtle ways how it is that they wash flan- 
nels; in vain at last she makes no ado, but 
asks the scornful elder house-keepers, per- 
haps, indeed, her husband’s mother among 
them, what course they have pursued with 
this troublesome branch of laundry-work : 
every one has a different way, and few of 
them a right way, and some of them even 
tell her that there is no way; and it takes 
a struggle of months, together with infinite 
unhappiness, crimination, recrimination, 
and tears, in order to make the thing satis- 
factory, and to do right at last that which 
should have been done right in the begin- 
ning. The whole trouble is due to the fact 
of defective education. For while the young 
lady has learned to talk French, to play 
Schumann and Schubert, to understand 
political economy, and has, it may be, all 
those accomplishments with which Miss 
Pinkerton represented Miss Tiffin to Mrs. 
Bute Crawley, she has not learned the prop- 
er way in which to make coffee or wash 
flannels. It was supposed, perhaps, that 
she would never have such work to do; 
perhaps she never will; but all the same it 
is exceedingly desirable that she shall know 
how to do it, even if she is never called upon 
to lift a finger in the actual effort. 

In some of our schools of late certain do- 
mestic branches have begun to receive at- 
tention, whether in the interlude of books 
or as of equal importance. One of these 
branches is sewing, in whose various de- 
partments the girls are instracted, and 
proficiency with the needle is required 
of them as much as with the crayon and 
blackboard. And although as much as 
that is assuredly a great gain in public 
instruction, as the neat placing of a patch 
or working of a button-hole is something to 
be learned early, yet it would not be amiss 
if the matter went still further, and instrue- 
tion were given in the arts of the kitchen, 
the laundry, and the buttery as well. Even 
if this were too much to have intermingled 
with the regular and usual course of study, 
it might not be impossible to add it to the 
course subsequently, and to consider no 
girl’s education complete till she has a di- 
ploma in the common sorts of every-day 
cookery, and the simple honse-keeping 
usages which will come into play the mo- 
ment that she has a home of her own. It 
is all very well for her to know Greek if 
she will, or to be able to read the Vedas in 
the original, but she is by so much less a 
woman if she do not know how also to 
set her house in order. She is the victim 
of misplaced confidence, the martyr to her 
husband, the slave to her work, if she has 
not this knowledge; and if she has it, she 
is mistress of the situation, and rules her 
corner of the world with an absolute sway 
from which there is not only no appeal, but 
no wish for power of appeal. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ALLEGED MORAL DEGRADATION 
OF W 


OTHING more astounds a modern man, in 
reading the Oriental Scriptures, than to find 
the general view taken of woman as a being nat- 
urally pernicious and inclined to ill. In these 
days we often compliment her heart at the ex- 
pense of her head, just as, when country parish- 
ioners begin by saying of their clergyman, “ He 
is a very good man, but—” we know that we are 
about to hear a lamentation over the dulness of 
his preaching. This is the modern view; even 
when we deny brains to woman we are apt to 
concede to her the qualities out of which angels 
are made. The Oriental books, on the other 
hand, not only impeached her intellect, but made 
her the especial fountain of all guilt, to be kept 
within the bounds of decency only by the constant 
supervision of the other sex. As in our days 
a fast young man is recommended matrimony, 
that he may have somebody to take the requisite 
moral care of him, so all women were formerly 
supposed—odd as it may seem to us—to require 
the superintendence of some man for the same 
object. “A husband,” says the Gentoo Code of 
Laws, “should sedulously guard his wife s actions, 
for if he does not, even though she be of a supe- 
rior caste, she will behave amiss.” In the Bhag- 
vat Geeta, the deity enumerates those who have 
been born in sin, such as “ women, and the tribes 
of Visya and Soodra””—these last being the espe- 
cially degraded castes. So the Vedas declare that 
the souls of women and of these inferior tribes 
are doomed to transmigration from one form to 
another until they can be regenerated in the body 
of a Brahmin. Tobe a woman was, in short, to be 
a creature prone to evil, and the source of moral 
degradation to men; and much of this is found 
in the traditions of all aboriginal tribes. 

This is not so strange; the strange thing is 
when we find the same tradition influencing mod- 
ern thought and coming to the surface in the 
words of very noble men. Such a man was, for 
instance, the Rev. F. W. Robertson, of England, 
though his letters and memoirs are tinged with 
much that is morbid, coming largely from ill 
health. In regard to women, he worked faith- 
fully for their education and elevation, felt keen- 
ly the relative injustice of society toward sexual 
sins in women and in men; and he even, though 
a clergyman, criticised frankly St. Paul’s view of 
the other sex, and attributed it to certain defects 
of temperament, which led him to “ take person- 
ally rather a low estimate of them.” Yet he goes 
on to make on the same subject one of the most 
unjust and disparaging remarks ever seen out- 
side of a French novel, when he gravely offers as 
an adequate explanation of the severity of wo- 
men against vice the hypothesis that they covert- 
ly envy it. “I do believe that a secret leaning 
toward sin, and a secret feeling of provocation 
and jealousy toward those who have enjoyed what 
they dare not, lie at the bottom of half the cen- 
sorious zeal for morality which we hear. I am 
nearly sure it is so with women in their virulence 
against their own sex; they feel malice because 
they envy them.” Surely Frances Power Cobbe 
is right when she says that “few women could 
hear this without indignation’—this picture of 
“a virtuous woman malicious to an unchaste one 
because she envies her.” Had Thackeray or even 
Howells said this, how often we should have 
heard of it in censure; but it was said by a pro- 
fessional moralist, and one of the highest of his 
class. 

It would be easy, no doubt, to refute this partic- 
ular charge, and to show that the greatest sever- 
ity against the sins of women is to be found 
among those who, because of calmness or cold- 
ness of nature, are least capable of understand- 
ing how a more ardent temperament may err. 
To these should be added a few from the other 
moral extreme, who, having themselves been res- 
cued from vice, and envying it least of all things, 
still show sternness to those who remain in the pit 
from which they themselves have been dragged. 
The existence of either class is a refutation of 
Mr. Robertson’s theory, if indeed we can call that 
a theory which may have expressed only the im- 
pulsive whim of an annoyed or diseased moment. 
Each of these classes condemns the errors it does 
not envy—the one having no impulse to wrong, 
and the other being grateful at being brought out 
from it; the first class hating it as sin, and the 
second as a bitter and disgraceful experience. 
Thackeray's women have in this respect nothing 
in common with Robertson’s. Mrs. Pendennis 
shrinks in pure horror from the young girl whom 
she supposes to be in illicit relations with her 
son; while Becky Sharp is good-naturedly toler- 
ant of the sins that lie around her, except when 
these sins interfere with her plans; that she is 
half an outcast herself does not make her intol- 
erant to those who are wholly such. There may 
be such a type as Robertson describes—I am in- 
clined to think that there is—but the novelists 
would not so rarely have painted it if it were 
abundant. 

The main source of the mercilessness with 
which good women so often regard sin is, I sus- 
pect, the ignorance which belongs to their inno- 
cence. Incapable of a fall themselves, they at- 
tribute all depths of wickedness to a single error. 
i remember that one of this class, having seen be- 
fore her eyes the sudden lapse of virtue in a mere 
child, whom cruel contrivance had led into error 
that might almost be called venial, so utterly un- 
intentional was it, said to me: “ Can it be possible 
that such a wrong has ever been done before? 
that others of the degraded women whom I have 
always abhorred have been betrayed as uncon- 
sciously as this young girl?” When I answered, 
“Tt has doubtless happened a hundred thousand 
times,” she said, “Then I have learned a lesson 
of charity, for I never dreamed of it.” There was 
in this case no secret longing after forbidden 
wrong; only horror over the perils that lay all 





around her, and the gulf into which another had 
been plunged before her eyes. After all, it 
seems impossible that Robertson could have writ- 
ten this deliberately, and it shows the dangers of 
our present style of biography, that the passing 
thought of a moment, which the author might 
never have printed, may be preserved in type 
and given precedence of the sober judgment of 
better hours. ms We H 








FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
x. 


N the range of economical cookery there is no 

more important dish than soup. This may 
seem surprising to many American house-keepers 
whose ideas of soup are confined to perhaps a half- 
dozen kinds. That one may serve a different soup 
day after day, week after week, month after month, 
each one savory and not too expensive for ordi- 
nary use, is a revelation. The Bazar can only 
indicate the possibilities that await the investi- 
gator in this culinary direction, There is no 
clean scrap of any edible substance too insignifi- 
cant for use in the soup kettle. The old story 
of the Frenchman who taught the Irish peasant 
to make a soup from a stone is a practical illus- 
tration of the fact; he asked for a bit of bone, a 
potato, and any other scrap of vegetable she had ; 
a few field herbs that she thought weeds he had 
gathered, and of these with the water and salt she 
supplied he made his stone broth, first deposit- 
ing in the kettle a well-washed stone from the 
roadway. If all is not fish that comes to our 
net, all is fit material for soup that remains from 
any repast. Fish, flesh, fowl, vegetables, all are 
promising candidates for the soup kettle. As 
the smallest practical illustration is worth more 
than a page of assertion, we will make an im- 
mediate application of our theory of using up 
“scraps.” Suppose there is a cupful of any 
vegetable purée or pulp, that is, any cold cooked 
vegetable rubbed through a sieve with a potato- 
masher; or half a cupful of fish, poultry, or 
meat freed from skin and bone, chopped fine, 
and then rubbed through a sieve: combined 
with a pint each of milk and water, a table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour, and some sea- 
sonings, this will make a quart of savory and nu- 
tritious soup. This quantity would generally 
serve four persons when soup is part only of a 
dinner, giving each one a deep soup-plateful—four 
or five ladlefuls where usually one or two are 
served. When soup is to make up the bulk of 
the meal,as it sometimes does on busy house- 
hold days, the thick beef and vegetable soup is 
recommended that can be made at a cost of 
about ten cents a gallon. . 

To return to the cream soups. When the purée 
or pulp is ready, put a table-spoonful each of but- 
ter and flour in a saucepan over theefire, and stir 
them until they are smoothly blended ; then gradu- 
ally stir in a pint each of milk and water, adding 
about half a cupful at a time, and stirring the 
soup until it is quite free from lumps before 
putting in any more liquid; when the soup is 
smooth, stir the purée or pulp with it, season it 
with a tea-spoonful of salt and quarter of a salt- 
spoonful each of white pepper and grated nut- 
meg. As soon as the soup boils it is ready to 
serve; it will take its name from the purée of 
which it is made, being called cream of beets (a 
most delicious soup), cream of rice, cream of cod, 
etc. When all water is used, the milk being 
omitted, a good white soup is made by following 
the same method. 

All white soups and sauces should be seasoned 
with white pepper, which can now be bought at 
ordinary grocery stores at about the same price 
as is paid for black pepper; the black husk of 
the berry is removed before it is ground in mak- 
ing white pepper. The milk is most necessary in 
making the vegetable soups, because to a degree 
it replaces the nutritious elements of the meat that 
is absent. We must largely depend upon these 
soups in alternation with fish. We cannot often 
afford meat soups, especially bouillon and con- 
sommé, or chicken soup, unless in that combina- 
tion with rice which is known to epicures as potage 
a la reine, one of the most delicious upon their 
list and one of the least expensive. We can 
have the various white and cream fish and vege- 
table soups, made from tomato, cauliflower, green 
peas, string beans, potatoes, carrots, beets, dried 
beans and peas, clams, oysters, fresh cod-fish, 
crabs, lobsters, salmon, sturgeon, poultry, game, 
ham, tongue, and meat. 

The purées of meat, game, and the dark flesh 
of poultry will be mostly acceptable in combina- 
tion with a brown soup, which is made like the 
white soup, except that the butter and flour are 
allowed to brown after they begin to bubble in 
the saucepan, before any liquid is added to them ; 
the butter and flour must be constantly stirred 
while they are browning, and not allowed to burn ; 
when they form a smooth light brown paste, or 
rouz, it is time to stir in the boiling water grad- 
ually, in the proportion of a quart of boiling wa- 
ter to a table-spoonful each of butter and flour. 
After the soup is smooth and boiling the purée 
of meat, poultry, or game, first chopped fine and 
then rubbed through a sieve, may be stirred in, 
together with a rather high seasoning of salt and 
pepper, and then the soup will be done. If there 
is any cold gravy or broth on hand which is not 
needed for any other purpose, it may be added 
to the soup. A variation can be made by serv- 
ing with it a plateful of little crusts or dice of 
bread fried brown in the frying kettle. As the 
amount of fat absorbed by the bread is inconsid- 
erable, and as the crusts themselves are made 
from scraps, the additional cost is but slight. If 
the fat is smoking hot when the bits of bread 
are put into it, they will brown quickly, and can 
be entirely freed from grease by being laid on 
brown paper for a moment after they are skimmed 
cut of the fat. The fat must be taken off the 
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fire as soon as the bread is fried, allowed to cool 
a little, and then strained through a fine wire or 
hair sieve or a thin cloth; this will free it from 
crumbs, and prepare it for future use. 

Any of these soups can be made at a cost of 
from five to ten cents for a dinner, allowing the 
proportion of half a pint for each person; that, 
as has aiready been said, is more than is usually 
served. If the thicker soup, for which a recipe 
follows, is used, the cost of the dinner will be 
very much reduced, because, with plenty of bread, 
it makes the bulk of a very hearty and nutri- 
tious meal; in fact, some persons consider it too 
hearty. It does not legitimately belong in our 
present scheme of cookery, and is given only be- 
cause it may serve on some very busy day satis- 
factorily to complement an otherwise scant sup- 
ply of food. For two quarts of soup peel and cut 
in small dice half a cupful each of carrots, tur- 
nips, and tomatoes, or use the canned tomatoes ; 
also peel and chop a small onion ; cut a quarter of 
a pound of soup beef in small bits; pick over and 
wash in cold water half a cupful of rice. Put all 
these ingredients over the fire in two quarts of 
cold water, with two tea-spoonfuls of salt and half 
a salt-spoonful of pepper; cover the soup kettle, 
and cook the soup slowly for two hours, or until 
all the vegetables are tender; if the soup has be- 
come too thick, add a little boiling water, see that 
it is palatably seasoned, and it will then be ready 
to use. 

If the flavor of onion is undesirable, use instead 
about two table-spoonfuls of chopped parsley, or 
half a cupful of chopped celery, or any sweet 
herb preferred, to flavor the soup. But do not 
confuse the flavors. Remember that the same 
soup may be served frequently if it is distinctly 
and differently flavored. The taste of every dish 
depends upon its seasoning; so great is the va- 
riety of flavors which can be developed by the 
judicious use of condiments that a skilful cook 
can closely imitate the flavor and odor character- 
istic of certain foods when not a particle of them 
enters into the composition of his dish. 

By discriminating in the use of seasonings the 
most appetizing novelty can be attached to rather 
unpromising materials. The lighter and more 
delicate meats and poultry and fish, and the 
white soups and sauces, seem to call for distinct 
and mild flavors; fat meats and poultry are most 
palatable with sharp and acid condiments and 
sauces, and strong spices and herbs, like pickles, 
black pepper, and sage. Such combination dish- 
es as soups, ragovits or stews, and minced-meats 
are made most palatable by several seasonings. 
Plain roasts and broiled meats are best with the 
simple addition of salt and pepper, or a single 
acid or relish. The pliysiological action of con- 
diments is stimulating, appetizing, and digestive. 
Without salt it would be impossible to keep the 
blood in a healthy condition, all the food reform- 
ers in the world to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Of the peppers, black is the sharpest and most 
aromatic, but owing to the presence of the husk 
of the berry, it is slightly irritating to enfeebled 
digestive organs. 
more subtle, and has the advantage of not dis- 
coloring white soups and sauces. Red pepper is 
more stimulating, and exceedingly useful in dys- 
pepsia. Sweet red pepper, or paprika, is the 
most delicate and pleasant of all the varieties. 
The sweet garden pepper, which can be bought 
fresh during the summer and autumn, is an excel- 
lent condiment; the same pepper dried is avail- 
able all the year; a small piece cooked in soups, 
stews, and sauces seasons them more acceptably 
than ground pepper. Several delicious dishes can 
be made from the fresh peppers, for which recipes 
will be given in due season. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING JACKETS. 


FFXHERE is a tendency to lengthen jackets for 

the spring and summer, and to make them 
of more even length all around, but the jaunty 
jacket with short back is apt to remain in favor 
as long as large tournures are worn, New jackets 





White pepper is milder and | 





may be close to the figure or only “ three-quar- | 


ters” fitting, with slightly loose fronts fashioned 
by a single dart. Single- breasted jackets are 
most seen, but these have revers turned back on 
each side with large buttons, or a vest is inserted 
which may be quite plain, or else of soft material 
gathered like a blouse. The corners of the 
fronts are now rounded instead of being pointed, 
and the slit pocket is curved to follow the out- 
lines of the corners. The back has two stiff box 
pleats, or is lapped in the middle seam like a 
man’s coat, or else is plain, with all the seams 
closed to the end, but is cut with spring enough to 
allow fora fuli bustle. The collar is a high stand- 
ing band, to which in some cases a turned-over 
collar is attached at the top. There are also 
many lapped jackets with fancifully shaped 
fronts, partly diagonal and partly straight, though 
few are cut in the regular double-breasted shapes 
worn during the winter. 


ENGLISH ROUGH CLOTH COATS. 


Rough cloths, especially the bouclé cloths, are 
used for plain jackets, and these are usually of 
two colors well blended, or else they are striped 
or checked. These jackets look very heavy, but 
are really of light weight, and their only trim- 
mings are large buttons, and an edging of cord 
or of braid put on in “tailor finish” on the edge. 
Tobacco brown, darker brown, mode or gray 
shades, navy blue, and black are the colors seen 
in these new coats; in some cases blue and 
brown are together in the bouclé cloth, while 
others of brown or blue are illuminated with 
red. 


DRESSY JACKETS. 


More dressy jackets are made of smooth cloth, 
and are elaborately braided with mobair braid 
that is black, no matter what the color of the 





cloth may be. This braiding stands out in re- 
lief, being sewed on one edge instead of resting 
flat on the garment, and is in the old-fashioned 
vine patterns and in geometrical figures. A 
V-shaped vest of braiding, with a similar V in 
the back reaching to the waist line, is a very 
effective arrangement; the high collar and nar- 
row cuffs are also braided, and there may be an 
inverted V on each of the box pleats on the 
tournure. French jackets have open sleeves, not 
deep and flowing, but much wider than the coat 
sleeves of English garments. Cords in deep 
curves, frogs, brandebourgs, and passementeries 
will ornament spring jackets in even greater pro- 
fusion than they have those worn during the win- 
ter. Light tan-colored jackets will be worn with 
dresses of almost any color, and especially with 
black dresses. Bright red coats are made of 
twilled cloths and serges of light weight, to be 
used for driving in the Park, and over summer 
toilettes, or with “ print gowns” (as English tai- 
lors say) in the country and at the sea-side. For 
carriage visits are still more dressy jackets of 
frisé velvet made up in tan shades and in black 
frisé figures on copper red grounds ; these are an 
innovation, and point to the revival of silk and 
lace paletots that French modistes have long de- 
sired to bring about. 


LONG COATS. 


Long redingotes of rough cloths, checks, and 
stripes are imported for travelling cloaks and for 
undress garments, but are not now made of ex- 
pensive materials, as they were formerly. 


MANTLES. 


Short mantles will continue to be worn for dress 
wraps, because they do not conceal the handsome 
costume with which they are worn, The paletot 
front ia the new feature in mantles, and is made 
in pointed sack shape, fitted by a dart on each 
side, while the back is that of a short mantilla, 
and the sides have flowing dolman sleeves, or 
may be turned under to form the square sleeves 
so familiar in the visites now worn. Another 
novel idea is that of putting a Figaro or a curved 
Zouave jacket at the top of the new paletot 
fronts; thus, when the materials are combined in 
these paletot mantles, the Figaro jacket and the 
back forms are of one material, such as velvet 
or ottoman silk, while the sides and the long 
paletot fronts are of beaded grenadine or lace. 
Black, tan-color, écru, and moss green are the 
colors seen in dressy mantles, and beaded fabrics 
are much used in colors as well as black, Entire 
mantles are made of jetted grenadine lined with 
black, gray, copper red, or green, and the trim- 
mings are frills of French lace on the edges, and 
beaded passementeries arranged in V shape in 
the back and front, and also in a shorter V on 
the sleeves from the shoulder to the elbow. Me- 
dicis collars with lace frills inside trim the neck. 
For early spring there are short mantles of tan 
or black frisé velvet, the latter with copper red 
ground made with full vests of soft repped silk 
set in V shape, while the velvet of the garment 
is pushed back beside the vest, gathered on the 
shoulders, and held at the waist line by a ribbon 
belt that is sewed in under the square sleeves. 
The collar is turned over in Byron shape, and 
there are turned-back cuffs; the edges are finish- 
ed with beads, but otherwise these wraps are un- 
trimmed. 


CLOAKS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 


Long cloaks of twilled cloth with straight 
fronts and close back with full skirts are im- 
ported for spring wraps for elderly ladies. Sim- 
ilar garments are made of thickly repped silk 
and of piece lace for spring and for summer. 


DRESSES FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 


The dresses worn by elderly ladies have round 
basques and long draperies less bouffant than 
those of young women, and are made of soft 
cashmere and camel’s-hair in preference to the 
stiff serges and rough-finished cloths that Eng- 
lish fashions have popularized. The prevalent 
taste for color has, however, found favor with 
mature women, who, instead of wearing black or 
gray on all occasions, as was the custom a few 
years ago, have adopted all the fashionable dark 
colors, such as seal brown, golden brown, moss 
green, plum-color, and sapphire blue for their 
out-of-door toilettes, while for house and morning 
dresses they wear heliotrope or pansy shades, 
and even the pale blue and cardinal colors are 
found to be becoming to those with handsome 
“silver-blond” hair. Combination dresses of 
velvet and Bengaline in seal brown or pansy 
shades are chosen for elaborate toilettes for old 
ladies, and there are trained dresses entirely of 
black velvet, gros grain, or satin, with jet orna- 
ments, some black Chantilly lace, and frills or 
collarette of white real lace, which commend 
themselves because they are always appropriate, 
no matter what else may be in fashion. Such 
dresses can serve a double purpose by being 
made with a short skirt of walking length with a 
separate train of straight breadths that is hook- 
ed on at the belt under the basque, and by oth- 
er hooks down each side, covering entirely the 
back breadths of the short skirt beneath it. 
Such a dress should have wide pleats or a panel 
down the left side, with a deep apron pleated to 
the foot on the left side, crossing the front, and 
caught up on the right to show the short skirt 
beneath; the back should be straight gathered 
breadths falling plain from the belt to the foot, 
as more bouffant drapery would not permit the 
use of a train above it. Panelled fronts of three 
or five wide box pleats are also handsome for 
such dresses, and may be separated by bands of 
passementerie or clusters of fine pleats. Cash- 
mere dresses combined with watered silk are 
made up with demi-polonaises for old ladies. 
The fronts of the cashmere polonaise form flat 
panels sloping away on each side, while the skirt 
front is of pleated watered silk, and the back is 





partly cashmere and partly silk gathered instead 
of being pleated. A V of the silk extends down 
the front and back of the waist. For plain 
house dresses a basque and full skirt of any soft 
woollen is made without trimming. India silks 
with small white figures on dark grounds are 
made with a pleated skirt and polonaise, and a 
gros grain ribbon edging is the trimming on the 
polonaise. 


CAPS. 


Soft crewns of mull with double frills or a ja- 
bot of lace are the caps worn by elderly ladies, 
while those who are much older wear tulle fan- 
chons made of small ruches and puffs, or else 
there is a large tulle crown with two ruches as a 
border around it. Bows of colored ribbon are 
on all caps except those worn by ladies in mourn- 
ing, when either black or white must be used. 
Pale blue, rose pink, violet, and cardinal ribbons 
are on the dainty breakfast caps of white muslin 
and lace worn by women of threescore and ten 
above the beautiful hair which is their crown of 
glory. 


GLOVES. 


Tan-colored gloves again make up the bulk of 
the importations for spring and summer, but an 
effort will be made to popularize gray shades. 
Suéde mousquetaire gloves will be used for dress 
occasions, but for the street, and especially with 
tailor gowns, there are tan dressed kid gloves of 
heavy quality, fastened by three or four buttons, 
and decorated on the back by three wide rows of 
stitching, whick may be cither black or self-color. 
These stitched gloves are considered very English- 
looking, and together with low-heeled shoes that 
have patent-leather foxing are necessary with 
stylish cloth or other woollen walking suits. 
White undressed kid gloves are again worn with 
white evening dresses. Gentlemen use pearl- 
colored kid gloves with wide black stitching for 
dress, and tan-colored gloves similarly stitched 
for the street. 


HOSIERY. 


The economical fancy for black hosiery will 
continue during the spring and summer; this is 
true not only for ladies, but also for children. 
Dark cardinal stockings and the brighter poppy 
red shades are worn to match jackets and gar- 
net bead trimmings, and merchants import a few 
other dark colored stockings, such as navy blue, 
seal brown, dragon green, and maroon, to match 
dark dresses, but the preference is given to black 
with dresses of any color, and also with toilettes 
otherwise of the purest white. Plain colors with 
side clocks are preferred to stripes. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; Stern Broruers; and AITKEN, 
Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AmonG the candidates recently for the three 
unoccupied chairs in the Académie Frangaise— 
those formerly occupied by M. De NoatLies, 
Victor Hugo, and EpmMonp ABout—were LEON 
Say, Gustave Droz, Epovarp Herve, Henut 
DE Borner, FERDINAND Fapre, E. Mouton, 
Gaston Panis, and Leconte pe Liste. The 
three elected were L&on Say, Epovanp Herve, 
and LeconTe De Lisi.g—a parliamentary orator, 
a journalist, and a poet. The election of M. Lr- 
CONTE DE LisLEe, the oldest and most, distin- 
guished living poet in France, is looked upon 
properly as a sort of reparation. He was fre- 
quently a candidate for the place which he now 
fills, and Victor Huao was always his strongest 
supporter. M. De Lise declared on one occa- 
sion, ‘* Victor HuGo has voted for me; I am 
elected.”” The Academicians respected their 
great poet’s wish, and gave his fauteuil to his 
most brilliant contemporary and follower. 

—It has been reserved for the present time 

and present social customs to exhibit a most 
singular spectacle—the travelling from place to 
place of several well-known ladies and gentle- 
men, prominent in society, and especially prom- 
inent as amateur actors, with a play in which 
they perform for various charities. These per- 
sons have already given A Russian Honey-Moon, 
Mrs. BuRTON Harrison’s adaptation of a piece 
by Scripe (descended trom Tosrn and SHake- 
SPRARE), in New York, Brooklyn, Orange, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere. The company is thor- 
oughly organized, and includes Mrs. JaAMEs 
Brown Porter, Mrs. OLIVER 8. TE&ALL, Mr. 
Ropert 8. Huy, Mr. E. F. Cowakp, and others 
who have been frequently seen on the amateur 
stage. 
—Madame Saran BERNHARDT—although she 
is by no means in good health—is now making 
arrangements with Mr. Maurice Grav to fulfil 
engagements next season in South America, 
Mexico, Cuba, and the United States. 

—The New York Athletic Club has decided to 
increase its governing committee from fifteen to 
twenty-one. By the new rules thirteen govern- 
ors, a majority of the committee, will be elected 
every year, the club keeping in its own hands 
the power to change the management, should 
the members so desire. 

—The charm of New Orleans this season has 
been enhanced by a tournament of knights, 
which is quite as interesting, after its fashion, 
as a carnival at St. Paul or Burlington. The 
chief object of sach a tournament is to crown a 
Queen of Love and Beauty. 

—Little was known of the late Mary Jane 
Morean in New York, alth her nume is 
now on every tongue. Within the brief space 
of seven years she gathered ther a most re- 
markable collection of pain , sculptures, 
porcelains, and artistic objects. It is a mistake 
to suppose that she was an ignorant woman, or 
that she was guided altogether in her purchases 
by leading New York dealers. She was well ed- 
ucated, was a fine mathematician, « good French 
and English scholar, and had a cultivated taste. 
She had also independence of taste. At one time 
she presided over a large school. It was only 
after her marriage and after the death of her hus- 
band that she found an opportunity to gratify 
her ambition. She dwelt almost alone in her 
brown-stone house on Madison Square, and was 





never seen in public or social assemblies. She 
devoted nearly all her time, energy, and intelli- 
gence to the collecting of splendid and costly 
works. This collecting became a passion, and 
it is impossible to suggest how far it might have 
gone if Mrs. MorGan had lived ten years longer. 
She did not live long enough to ‘ weed” her 
store. But no other American had been able to 
purchase a third so many treasures in twice the 
time. 

—A contrast between the old days and the 
new is rather vividly set forth in these words 
by the manager of a popular circus company: 
* Our business has become x science. Instead of 
using a limited number of old spavined horses 
to drag wagons over country roads, we now use 
railway cars. We have eighty cars of our own, 
hiring only the motive power, and are whirled 
through twenty States in the course ofa season. 
We have a tent which, instead of accommodating 
fifteen hundred persons, covers easily twenty- 
one thousand persons. Instead of one small 
ring we have three large ones, an elevated stage, 
and a hippodrome racing track. We have two 
menageries, a herd of elephants, four hundred 
and fifty horses to draw wagons and chariots, 
and twenty-six tents, besides sleeping cars and 
hotel cars. Our pay-roll contains nearly eight 
hundred names, and our expenses each day 
amount to seven thousand dollars. The capital 
invested is four million dollars,”’ 

—Miss JENNY CHAMBERLAIN, who is now in 
this country, where she will remain until late 
spring, acquired, it is well known, some reputa- 
tion in London as a “ professional beauty.’’ 
She went to Europe three years ago with her 
mother and two sisters. Ata reception given 
by Baron RoruscHILD she attracted the atten- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, who professed to 
regard her as a singularly beautiful girl. Miss 
CHAMBERLAIN had not been called a belle in 
New York—where she attended Mrs. SYLvanus 
REED’s school, and was seen for a while at balls 
and receptions—whereas her sister had been 
much admired. But taste in the matter of 
beauty is an illogical thing. There are many 
belles in New York, and each is as unlike the oth- 
eras possible. Miss CHAMBERLAIN is a brunette, 
with dark brown hair, brown eyes, regular fea 
tures, a bright and pleasant expression, and a 
slim, rather tall figure. 

—Mrs. Barret’s fancy-dress ball last week 
was the only thing of the kind worthy of special 
mention that has been given in New York this 
winter. The VANDERBILT fancy ball set a some- 
what too high standard here, and most persous 
prefer now to offer plain receptions and dances, 
although occasionally a courageous leader like 
Mrs. BakRET is willing to do something more 
At any rate, her ball was very pleasant and brill 
jiant, and was not disagreeably overcrowded 
Most of the young men and débutantes were in 
the company, and there was a sprinkling of 
their elders. Mrs. BARRET appeared as Marie 
Stuart, and the costumes were, on the whole, 
rich and striking. One young lady wore a cos 
tume of white wool, and was made up to repre- 
sent a cat, even to the point of claws 

—Mrs. ParkAN Stevens will visit England 
next month, and while there will be the guest 
of her daughter, Mrs. Pacer. 

—As soon as Mr. WiLtiaAM K. VANDERBILT 
ean settle his affairs satisfactorily, giving up 
most of his business ventures, he will make a 
journey through Europe 

—At the recent dinner of the Harvard Club, 
President Exior declared strenuously that Hat 
vard wus not ‘sanguiue, adventurous, and even 
rank.”? He insisted that while many changes 
had been effected in the college during the last 
few years, the standard for admission was as 
high as ever. Even the conservatism of the col- 
lege had been maintained in the face of new 
methods. President Exsor added that Latin, 
Greek, and metaphysics are now cultivated to a 
much higher degree at Harvard than formerly 

—MANzorTti, whose new ballet, Amor, was pro 
duced with success only a few nights ago at La 
Scala, Milan, is regarded with enthusiastic ad 
miration by his countrymen. MaAnzorti calls 
himself a philosopher and a poet. As a corre 
spondent puts it: “His scenarios are thought 
outas gravely as a transcendental treatise. They 
affect a symbolic form, and are meant to teach a 
lesson. In. Hecelsior MANZOTTI would say he 
shadowed forth the struggle between light and 
darkness, between ignorance and science. In 
Amor, which was suggested by Dante’s well- 
known line, ‘ La somma sapienza éil primo amore,’ 
he proclaims love as the first and greatest cos- 
mie power, the cause of causes and the con- 
queror of chaos.”” 

—The blackballing of a young Englishman, 
Mr. CHARLES MAULE-Ramsay, a son of the Earl 
of Dalhousie and the husband of Miss EsteLtie 
GaRRISON, by the Knickerbocker Club, is com- 
mented upon from many points of view. It is 
believed that Mr. Ramsay is unwilling to sub 
mit to this blackballing, and, so far as an impar- 
tial observer can see, there does not seem to 
have been a serious reason, unless, as it has 
been suggested, an American club desired to re- 
sent the insult offered to three American gentle- 
men last season by a club in London. 

—A German playwright has arranged a drama 
in which Napo.eon III. is shown as a prisoner 
in the hands of the Prussians. He was about to 
present it on the stage, when the German Em- 
peror interfered, and forbade him to produce it. 

—The land which is now occupied by the 
Tuxedo Club, and which belonged to Mr. Pierre 
LORILLARD, is only thirty-five miles away, in 
New York, and is picturesquely situated. It 
comprises six thousand acres, and the site of the 
proposed club-house stands high in the air, and 
close to a beautiful lake. 

—It is well known that General Hancock, for 
reasons which are altogether honorable to him, 
died poor. A fund has therefore been started 
for the relief of his widow, who will also enjoy 
the benefit of a pension from the government 
which her husband served so loyally. 

—There have been some peculiar complica- 
tions lately in Spain, notably one which desires 
the placing of a Portuguese prince on the throne 
of Spain. An unexpected result of these com- 
plications has been a reconciliation between the 
old Queen, IsaBELLA, and her husband. They 
had not spoken to one another for a dozen or 
more years. ISABELLA is anxious to be installed 
as Regent of Spain, and to defeat the plot in fa- 
vor of the Portuguese prince. This plot is fa- 
vored by three or four of the great houses of 
Europe, ee ee the BouRBoNs and Monr- 
PENSIERS. The King of Italy ulso regards it 
with friendly interest, 
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Pius aNp Woo. Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 197.] 


For description see Supplement. 


Blotting-Pad with Embroidered Corners.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue corners of this blotting-pad are of embossed brown leather, 
decorated with a scroll design in relief, which is worked in bull- 
ion of several metallic tints. The design, after being traced on 
the leather, is thickly padded with coarse white knitting cotton ; 
the bullion, or canéille, is 
cut into the lengths re- 
quired for the stitches, and 
each piece in turn is strung 
on a needle threaded with 
strong saddler’s silk, and 
sewed down as a bugle 
bead would be. Fig. 2 
shows the embroidery in 
full size, The pad, which 
is fifteen inches by nine- 
teen, has a layer of heavy 
pasteboard at the centre 
to give it substance, with 
sheets of blotting-paper 
piled on both sides; the 
corners are slipped over 


Fig. 2.—Sxirt or Brack Sik 
Dress.—[See Fig. 1, Page 196.] 
For description see Supplement. 


the edges, but only one 

side, that which is de- 

signed for the top, is 

ornamented with 
embroidery. 

A corner 

of a differ- 


Fig. 2.—Emsroinerep Coryer ror Buorrina-Pap, Fic. 1.—Fvuwt Size. 





ent style and design is shown in Fig. 
8. This corner is made of dark-col- 
ored plush. The arabesque is ap- 
plied in tan-colored leather, with the 
edges finished with couched gold cord 
sewed down with invisible stitches of 
fine silk. The intertwined parts of 
the design are worked in satin stitch 
with thick tinselled silk, and the 
stems defined in laid gold cord. 





HOME PRODUCTS. 


Ww. are apt to think of the far 

Orient and the equatorial lat- 
itudes as the home and hiding-place 
of all the great and beautiful jewels 
which so charm the imagination and 
enrich the world. The mines of Gol- 
conda for diamonds, the realms of 
Burmah for rubies, the seas about 
Ceylon for pearls, the fastnesses of the 
Ural Mountains for turquoises—these 
are the localities which present them- 
selves to our fancy when we think of 
the light and lustre of the gems that 
they have sent out. We do not 
think of New Jersey, of New Mexico, 
of North Carolina, of Vermont, of 
Maine. Yet pearls have been taken 
from the shoal New Jersey waters, 
as from other of our waters, of rare 
excellence; in North Carolina the 
ruby has been found; the beryl and 
chaleedony of Vermont are famous ; 
the topaz and the tourmaline of 
Maine are unrivalled; and the tur- 
quoises of New Mexico are richer in 
depth of color than those of Per- 
sia; and what gems are to be found 
in the deserts of Arizona are yet 
to be guessed. If we knew how 
to develop our own resources, the 
diamond valley of Sindbad, down 
which the old sailor threw bits of 































Piusa Hanp-BaG with AppLiep EmBrorwery. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Btortine-Pap with Emprorprr- 


ED Corners.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Corsace Garniture with Lace Ptastron. 
For description see Supplement. 


flesh for the flying eagles to bring up crusted with clinging gems, 
would cease to be a place of enchanted fable, in view of the possi- 
ble happenings within our own reach. It is said that a collection of 
American gems could be made which would really be as splendid as 
those in the treasury of 
East Indian princes. 





HARMONIC 
STRINGS. 

T is chronicled by one 
who should know that 
“harmonic strings are said 
to have been invented by 
Pythagoras,” a wise and 
learned man, living some 
centuries before the Chris- 
tianera. The ideacame to 
him “through hearing four 
blacksmiths working with 
hammers in harmony, 
whose relative weights he 
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err) 


Fig. 3.—Skirt or Dress ror Et- 
DERLY Lapy, Fic. 1, Pace 196, 
AND Fig. 2, Pace 197. 

For description see Supple- 

ment, No. VII. 
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found to correspond to 
six, eight, nine, and 
twelve; or rather 

to squares, as 
36,64,81,and 
144.” 
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By JAMES PAYN, 


AvuvHor or “ A BraGar on Horsxepack,” “A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep in THE Bong,” 
“Tae Tak or THE Town,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN EDITOR. 
VERY BODY not in the first flight of fashion 


and ignorance must remember the sensation 
caused by the first appearance of the Millennium 
Review ; nay, even fashionable people deigued to 
notice the existence of that phenomenon when, 
after rising like a rocket through the literary | 
empyrean to an unparalleled altitude, it remained | 
there, emitting show- 
ers of wit and fancy. 
It was published, of 





dogmatic faith was only one of the million roads 
to the everlasting bonfire. 

“ My lord,” he replied, “I admire your philan- 
thropic exertions beyond everything, but it seems 
to me that you have made a religion for yourself 
out of the worst parts of Christianity.” 

Felix Argand was one of the gentlest-natured 
men that ever took pen in hand; but he resent- 
ed dictation, and had a habit of expressing him- 





hibited by the Millennium was one of its special- 
ties; and though a spiritual tone pervaded it, it 
was wholly unsectarian. 

Though Felix Argand had taken the highest 
honors at Oxford, he had derived no material ad- 
vantage from them, since his peculiar principles 
had forbidden him to accept the terms on which 
alone a Fellowship could, at that time, be ob- 
tained. His reputation, however, had preceded 
him to town, where by that circle which still con- 
cerns itself with university matters, while it does 
its work in the larger literary world, he was warm- 
ly welcomed. With such exceptional advantages, 
his talents soon obtained recognition, if within a 
somewhat limited sphere ; and his pen gained him 
an income which, supplemented by some small 
private means of his own, was amply sufficient 
for his needs. This source of support, however, | 





self epigrammatically. His personal appearance | in a short time became precarious—not from | 
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with its thinkings; but the latter he made his 
particular study, and became surprisingly famil- 
iar with it. He possessed an unusual share of 
human sympathy, and a manner that invited con- 
fidence. With the opinions of philosophers and 
sages, mankind is well acquainted, for they can 
be read in books, but with the views of our own 
friends and neighbors regarding matters that are 
out of the sphere of their every-day existence, we 
rarely think it worth while to inquire. Teachers 
and preachers imagine that in providing them 
with doctrine they have inspired conviction and 
supplied them with faith. Felix Argand had the 
intelligence to perceive that this was not the case. 


| He learned that among a large minority of ordi- 


nary thinkers the great principles of belief sur 
vive in the ashes of dogma; the Millennium was 
addressed to readers a; far removed from ortho- 
doxy as from agnosticism, and found its public. 

The 


plished was great and 


success accorm- 





course, to supply an | 
obvious void in litera- 

ture; the wonder was | 
that it found one, and | 
succeeded in filling it. 
Some one said that it 

was suggested by the | 
well-known lament of 

the divine who en- | 
larged the sphere of ; 
ecclesiastical harmo- | 
nies, that “the devil 
should have all the 

best tunes.” At all 
events, its declared 
object was to enlist 
under the banner of 
orthodoxy certain tal- 
ents, such as wit and 
humor, which had 
hitherto been retain- 
ed by the other side. 
Only, from the nature 
of things, it was ne- 
cessary that the or- 
thodoxy should be ex- 


‘ . | 
ceeding broad. From i 
the high and dry, } 


therefore, this publi- 
cation could look but | 
for little sympathy, 


and still less from 
the evangelical party. | 
But between high- 


water mark opinions 
are plentiful as sand 
and various as Shells, 
and it was to this sec- 
tion of the reading 
public that the Millen- 
nium appealed. The | 
editor of this new ven- 
ture, one Felix Ar- 
gand, was a man of 
character. His opin- 
ions, within certain 
not very clearly de- 
fined limits, were au- 


water mark and low- \ 
} 
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dacious, and he had - 
the courage of his 


opinions, Contrary 
to the advice of his 
friends, he had in- 
vested all the money 
he had in the world 
in this literary specu- 








lation. In vain had 
they judiciously point- | 
ed out that the brain- 
worker and the wire- | 
puller were dramatis | 


persone which should 
never be undertaken j 
by the same individ- | 
ual, since if once the 

grit of worry gets into 

the delicate wheels of | 
intellect, there ensues | 
disaster. Argand an- 
swered, “I know it, 

but I must be entire- | 
ly untrammelled in | 
this affair, or I shall 

sink like a stone.” 

They watched his 
proceedings with a { 
smile of compas- | 
sion, and—it seemed, 
with that Millennium | 
round his neck, like a | 
miracle—they beheld 


him float. Success as- [Swan ge 
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peculiarity lay in its 
personal character. 
The originator of this 
enterprise, who had 
been hitherto only 
a moderately well- 
known figure in Lon- 


don life, became a 
personage and a pow- 
er. He was _ still 
young, which in 
creased the marvel; 
and even younger in 
heart than in years. 
He sympathized with 
the youthful doubt- 


er, with the budding 
poet, with the thinker 
who had just burst 
the shell; he read 
every contribution, o1 
some part of it, with 
his own eye; it is not 
surprising, therefore, 
that as his good-na 
ture got to be undet 
stood his correspond 
ence became consid 
erable ; and yet it was 
said that he never left 
a letter unanswered. 
Of 
immensely laughed 
at. Editors of a more 
practical kind did not 
hesitate to aver that 
he had a bee in his 
bonnet, though they 


course he was 
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acknowledged that it 
was a working 
| Such unparalleled 
amenity could only be 
| explained by a han- 
| 

} 





bee. 


kering after popular- 
ity, and what made 
his conduct still more 


reprehensible was 
| that he gained his 
end. Such derelic- 
tion from profession- 
al practice it was, 
| however, a comfort 
to think must bring 
its own punishment. 
| Like the lady who be- 


trayed the city and 


was smothered with 
| bracelets, he must 
presently be con- 
\ sumed by the grati 
tude of his corre 


| spondents, and it did 

in fact consume some 
! hours daily of his pre 
| cious time. 

Of Felix Argand, 
| even Elizabeth Dart, 
in the land of the 
| Philistines, had dim- 

ly heard; but only 
once had she held in 
her hand a copy of 
the Millennium ; it 
was not a sort of pe- 
} riodical to be found 
} in a lady’s school, or 
1 lying on the drawing- 
room table of a house 
| like Burrow Hall; and 
} it cost five shillings. 
This was in her case 
a prohibitive price. 





sured—at all events, 
fur the present—he 
became the prey of 
quite another set of 
advisers. For himself they cared nothing, but 
they were earnestly desirous to make use of his 
enterprise for the advocacy of their theories. “ In 
some respects the principles of the Millennium 
were so admirable!” they said; ‘what a pity it 
is you suffer it to fall short of perfection!” The 
lligh-Church party entreated him to become a 
bulwark. A great and venerable authority of- 
fered to contribute an article upon the “ Trans- 
lations of Bishops.” 

“ Dear and reverend sir,” he replied, “‘ you mis- 
take the nature of the question that the public is 
putting to itself. It is not whether there shall 
be any more translations, but any more origi- 
nals,” 

The venerated (and titled) head of the evan- 
gelical party beseought him in moving terms to 
remember that philanthropic endeavor without 








* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XTX. 


was striking. Tall and thin, with flowing hair 
and eloquent brown eyes, he had the appearance 
of a religious enthusiast; but though ingenuous 
and frank to a fault, and cordial (where he liked 
people) in a remarkable degree, he was well ac- 
quainted with human nature ; not easily deceived, 
and never deceived twice by the same arts; with 
a tongue smooth and gentle, but sharp on occa- 
sions like a razor, he held his own against all 
comers, Though his aim was-nothing less than 
the regeneration of society, he entertained no 
false hopes of its accomplishment. To leave the 
world better than he found it was his highest 
expectation. His heart was tender toward all 
who were worthy of compassion, but cold as steel 
toward the base. The coquetting of the human- 
itarians with the cruel aroused his bitterest con- 
tempt, and servility and svcophancy his keenest 
ridicule, With Whig or Tory he had no sympa- 
thy; the utter independence of party politics ex- 


“*GREAT HEAVENS! EJACULATED MATTHEW, ‘DO 





YOU REALLY MEAN TO SAY 


any falling off in the value of his contributions, 
but from the views expressed in them. Editors 
complained that he was angular—a fatal bar to 
eminence in journalism; and the application of 
the smoothing-iron was borne with impatience. 
His mind, though not, perhaps, very logical, was | 
essentially original. Some said he was not “ quiet | 
in harness”; but others went further, and averred | 
that he was not adapted either for riding or driv- 
ing, but, like the wild horse of the Ukraines, fit 
only to rove at will, or, at best, to take part in 
those Roman races which are run without saddle 
or bridle, with the spur of his own imagination 
pricking his sides. 

Of course he was pronounced unpractical ; and 
indeed he was so, in the sense that he could find 
no groove to fit him; but, with less reason, it 
was deplored that he was utterly ignorant of the | 
world. Felix Argand, indeed, concerned himself 
not so much with the doings of the world as 


SHE LIKES HIM?” 


Still, she had seen it, 
had turned over the 
leaves of an old num- 
ber exposed on a 
book-stall, and wish- 
ed that she had a shilling to spare with which to 
purchase it. But the Court of Chancery within 
her, in the shape of Conscience, had sternly de- 
cided that the Millenniwnm was not a necessary, 
but a luxury. She understood the nature of the 
publication in a vague and imperfect way, much 
as she had learned that of its editor, and she en- 
tertained a sincereradmiration for them both. 
Once or twice, indeed, of late years, when stirred 
by a yearning which has been hinted at, she had 
taken her courage in her hands and sat down to 
address this unknown friend to whose attention 
the love of literature was said to be a pass-word, 
but the letter had never been sent. The very 
fact that his door was so frequently on its hinge 
to all applicants had deterred her. It was not 
vanity and egotism after all which, under pre- 
tence of modesty, impelled her to join the throng. 
But now, when the matter was no longer a per- 
sonal one, and this friendly hand might be of 
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some service to another, she had no such scruple 
in entreating its guidance. She resolved to ap- 
ply to Felix Argand on behalf of Matthew Mey- 
rick. 

Her pen, though as well practised in private as 
a two-year-old racer, was not so fast; it could 
hardly be called that of a ready writer; though 
far from fastidious, she was never content with a 
good word when a better seemed wanting; and 
she shrank, above all things, from inflicting her 
tediousness upon any correspondent. In this 
case it was essential to be brief, and yet there 
was so much to say. As to her own judgment 
of Matthew’s talent, she put it aside as though it 
were worthless; she enclosed two of his poems, 
the one he had given her, and “ The Children” 
(of which she obtained a copy from Mary, with- 
out, however, revealing the use to which she in- 
tended to put it), and let them speak for them- 
selves. But she described in a few touching 
lines the circumstances of the poet, his youth, 
his poverty, his incurable disease, and the happi- 
ness which encouragement from such a source 
would confer upon him; above all things, she 
pleaded for the truth: if he thought there was a 
real promise in the young man’s productions, she 
entreated him to say so. There were no compli- 
ments (though she might conscientiously have 
used compliments), save that implied in her con- 
fidence of getting a reply. Being, for a woman, 
exceptionally reasonable, she did not expect an 
answer for some days. She received one, how- 
ever, at the end of forty-eight hours, in a hand 
perfectly legible, but which gave the impression 
of its having run away with the writer. 


“Dear Mapam” (it ran),—‘ The specimens you 
have sent me of your young friend’s muse are 
full of promise, and even give some performance. 
I return the MSS. by another post, lest the sight 
of them, as implying rejection, should unneces- 
sarily disappoint you. The fact is, though there 
is no bar to the admission of verse into its col- 
umns, the Willennium has as yet printed none, 
and ‘The Children’ is hardly of sufficient merit 
to lead the van. On the other hand, I thought 
so highly both of it and its companion poem that 
I offered them to my friend the editor of the 
Parthenon, and he has accepted both. One, ‘ On 
an Old Harpsichord,’ will appear in the next num- 
ber of his magazine, and here it is in type. I 
know from experience that there is nothing like 
seeing himself in print for encouraging a young 
author, and I hope this will have the happy effect 
on your protégé which you seem to expect. On 
the other hand, I need scarcely tell you that his 
hopes must not be raised too high. His cireum- 
stances and opportunities, we must remember, 
hough disadvantageous enough from a practical 
point of view, have in reality been propitious to 
the development of this particular talent of verse- 
making. His music is but the echo of the strains 
of others, and this present poem would never 
have been written had not Locker sung before 
him. Nevertheless, whosoever fails to recognize 
its merits is incapable of judging such matters. 
You must allow me to add that whatever sympa- 
thy I feel for this young man is far exceeded by 
the interest which has been excited in me by the 
letter of his introducer, I say nothing of the 
tenderness and good feeling which prompted it— 
fur editors, you know, have nothing to do with 
sentiment. I am referring solely to the perfec- 
tion of its composition, which does you, madam, 
something beyond credit. 

“The modest silence you maintain upon your 
own affairs makes it somewhat difficult for me to 
address you upon the subject, but I wish to say 
that if you have yourself any desire to join the 
army of Captain Pen, the Millennium would be 
willing at least favorably to consider the applica- 
tion of such a recruit. At all events, I forward 
the last six numbers of the review for your guid- 
ance in such a case. 

“I am, madam, yours sincerely, 
“ Fevix ARGAND.” 


As Elizabeth Dart read this letter, her limbs 
trembled, her face grew pale, and her whole being 
experienced a shock of delight. It was as ifa 
door had suddenly opened to her into a heaven 
of which she had often dreamed, but which she 
had had no expectation of entering. It seemed 
to her that this man had read her very soul. The 
next moment she blushed with shame at her own 
involuntary but unaccustomed egotism. What 
ought to have given her most pleasure was surely 
not the encouragement addressed to herself, but 
to Matthew. What delight—nay, what benefit, 
would such gracious praise afford him! How 
enchanted would he be to see his poem in the 
Parthenon! It was evident, however, that Mr. 
Argand had not intended him to write for that, 
but in his great kindness had caused a proof to 
be struck for him. How much better the little 
poem read in print than it bad done in the man- 
uscript ! 

ON AN OLD HARPSICHORD. 
Its varnish cracked, its paintings scarred, 
Its dainty gilding sadly marred, 
And turned to dingy umber, 
It stands forlorn, a waif or stray 
Of glories long since passed away— 
An ancient piece of lumber. 


What more? And yet how rich it is, 
This barpsichord, in memories 
And quaint associations, 
Recalling that far time when still 
High birth and title had their will, 
And kings were more than nations ; 


When galiants wore the true grand air— 
And wigs by half a morning’s care 

Made wondrous smooth and sheeny— 
And, while the perfumed pinch they took, 
Lisped languid rhapsodies on Gluck, 

Or maybe on Piccini, 


I touch the keys—the startled chord 
Can scarce a weak response afford, 
That wakes a low vibration 
Among the slackened, palsied strings : 
A feeble spell, and yet it brings 
A magic transformation, 





An antique aspect veils the place— 
A weird, oppressive, ghostly grace 
That almost makes one tremble ; 
A mystic Jight pervades the air, 
Faint footfalls gather on the stair, 
The belles and beaux assemble. 


The belles and beaux? Alas, the ghosts, 
Thin shadows of once reigning toasts, 
And heroes of the duel. 
They smile, they chatter, the 
They rustle in superb brocade, 
They shine with many a jewel. 


parade, 


They flirt their fans with pretty airs, 
They tap their precious tabatiéres, 
They smooth their ruffles grandly ; 
While here and there an exquisite 
Lets fall his studied stroke of wit, 
And waits for plaudits blandly. 


The harpsichord is quavering soon 
A minuet’s slow triplet tune ; 
A courtly powdered couple, 
All formal graces, bend and slide, 
With courtesies marvellously wide, 
And bows politely supple. 
The tune is changed ; with graceful ease 
Fair spirit fingers sweep the keys, 
A spirit voice is trilling ; 
The passionate Chefaro strain 
Comes like a half-heard cry of pain 
From some far distance thrilling. 
The lights go out; the voices die; 
Among the strings,strange tremors fly, 
That slowly sink to slumber : 
The harpsichord remains alone, 
A monument of glories done— 
An ancient piece of lumber. 


It was an echo, no doubt; but it was also full of 
echoes of that picturesque Past which it was in- 
tended to portray, And then the writer was but 
a boy. For the moment she pictured to herself 
the intense pleasure she would have in showing 
him his first-born in its robe of print; but only 
for a moment. There was one who would have 
a still greater pleasure in so doing, and to her 
she would delegate that grateful task; Mary Mel- 
burn should be the messenger of this good tidings. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
GOOD NEWS. 

THe connection between our physical and 
spiritual natures is not yet understood, or tonics 
would not so often be prescribed for the dispirit- 
ed. A piece of good news is often more bene- 
ficial to the invalid than all the steel and iron in 
the chemist’s shop. If this truth were accepted, 
it is possible that cheerfulness and kindness 
would more commonly enter into the treatment 
of those volunteer physicians of the human race 
who, to judge by their teaching, know no other 
specifie for our woes than the patience to bear 
them; if it were not, indeed, more easy to preach 
philosophy than to offer comfort, and especially 
so infinitely cheaper, it would be surprising that 
so obvious a remedy should be neglected. Could 
Felix Argand have been aware of the pleasure 
his letter and its contents diffused at the Look- 
out, he would have thought it worth his while— 
for to see others happy was a great enjoyment 
to him—to have journeyed thither to witness it. 
It pervaded the whole atmosphere of life there 
like a perfume. 

First, as we have seen, it transported Eliza- 
beth Dart to the seventh heaven, realizing—or 
bringing within measurable distance of realiza- 
tion—what had hitherto been but a dream— 
making the merely possible probable, and giving 
wings to hope. Very exaggerated sentiments, it 
may be thought, to arise in any woman from so 
slight a cause. Yet to some natures the oppor- 
tunity of telling their thoughts to the world is at 
least as attractive as that of shutting themselves 
out from it in monasteries and nunneries is to 
others. The impulse is an exceptional one in 
both cases—much more so in the former than 
in the latter—but when it exists it is very pow- 
erful. Sooner or later the swollen tarn will find, 
of course, a way for itself; but in its mountain 
home, afar from stream and river, it lies igno- 
rant of this law of its being, and welcomes the 
first outlet with exuberant joy. At the same 
time nothing could be more foreign to the char- 
acter of Elizabeth Dart than that desire of rush- 
ing into print which, so far from being an ex- 
ceptional impulse, is nowadays the most common 
form of vanity. That enterprise, undertaken 
commonly with so light a heart and solely or 
chiefly with the idea of personal gratification, 
was invested in her eyes with a certain solemnity, 
and a sense of responsibility at which perhaps 
Mr, Felix Argand himself would have smiled. 
She felt none of that eagerness for immediate 
action which seizes upon most aspirants for lit- 
erary fame under similar circumstances, She 
was well content to wait as before; but not, as 
before, without reason for the hope—nay, the 
faith—that was within her. She was like one 
who, having once become assured of her lover’s 
affection, is in no hurry for its fruition, but is 
satisfied with “a long engagement.” It behooved 
her now to consider whether the thoughts that 
had so often blossomed in her mind, and some 
of which she had, with more or less adequacy, 
set down on paper, would bear transplanting and 
the open air. Upon the whole, her happiness, 
though great, was very sober and subdued. 

The reception of her good news by Mary—to 
whom, however, she had only shown so much of 
Mr. Argand’s letter as referred to Matthew—was 
of a very different character. 

“ How very, very, very good of you it was, dear 
Lizzie!” she cried, with sparkling eyes; “and 
how like you to have thought of writing to Mr. 
What’s-his-name about dear Mat! And how de- 
lighted he will be! How TI should like to see his 
face when he first sees his beautiful poem in 
print!” 

“You will certainly have that gratification, 
since it is you who shall show it to him.” 

“ Oh, Lizzie, that would not be fair!” she mur- 
mured, hesitatingly ; “it is you who have done it 
all. Iam much too stupid to have thought of 





such a thing, and much too frightened of editors 
to have dared to do it, even if I had thought of 
it. I wish I was clever and courageous like you. 
I wish—oh, how I wish !—it was I,who had done 
this for Matthew!” 

The tears came into Mary’s eyes as she uttered 
this aspiration. “Lizzie,” she added, gravely, 
“you are much more worthy of him than I am.” 

The governess laughed aloud, and executed an 
elaborate courtesy. “I am well aware, my dear,” 
she said, “ that you have paid me the highest com- 
pliment that is in your power to bestow ; do not, 
however, work yourself into a state of jealousy, 
for which, I do assure you, there is no ground. 
What, I suppose, we both desire is to give your 
cousin as much pleasure from this occurrence as 
possible; and as it is quite clear that good news 
from your lips would be much better news to him 
than from mine, from yours it must come.” 

Then the two girls made a confidante of Mrs. 
Meyrick, She was not a lady much given to lit- 
erature ; but next to David—who possessed, how- 
ever, an unfair advantage in being inspired—she 
had always believed in Matthew as the greatest 
poet that ever lived. When she saw his verses 
in print, she was quite sure of this. Under these 
circumstances it was creditable that she did not 
ascribe his success entirely to his own merits. 

“You are a dear girl, Miss Dart,” she said, em- 
bracing her; “‘most people who had screwed 
their courage up to make such an application to 
a stranger would have done so on their own ac- 
count, and not for a poor crippled boy.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Mary, peni- 
tently. 

“But I had no poem to send,” observed Miss 
Dart, smiling. 

“You might have written one, if you had 
thought of it,” asserted Mrs. Meyrick, confidently, 
as though a poem was a postscript. 

It was amazing how small a circumstance had 
made these three women happy, and also made 
one of them so dear to the others. 

Presently Mary tripped into the Pavilion, where 
Matthew, as usual, when it was not “ the children’s 
morning,” was polishing up a poem. 

“T am coming to interrupt you,” was her auda- 
cious observation. 

He put his pen aside, with a pleasant smile, 
and answered, gallantly, “I wish life were made 
up of such interruptions.” 

“T dare say you do. But I have brought you 
a present.” 

“A present ?” 

“Yes; you must guess what it is. What is 
it you would like best in all the world 2?” 

He gazed at her bright face and sparkling eyes 
with wonder. 

“That is a very large order,” he answered, 
playfully. ‘Iam not sure that just now I have 
it in stock.” 

“Think, think,” she went on, with eager ex- 
citement ; “ what is it that is most often in your 
mind? What is the dream of your life, which 
you, nevertheless, have been convinced would 
never be accomplished ?” 

He shook his head, but not like one who gives 
up a riddle; there was a piteous yearning in his 
face which told what he would like best only too 
well, since it was plain that he would never get 
it. Mary was sobered in a moment. 

“Why, Matthew, how dense you are!” she ex- 
claimed, in a changed voice. “Is it not fame 
that you are always thinking about ?—and here 
it is, or at least the beginning of it;” and she 
held out the printed poem. The color rushed to 
the young author’s cheeks. 

“ What is this? How comes this about ?” 

“Through dear Lizzie Dart. You gave her 
the MSS., you know, and she sent them to some 
friend in London, who has put them into the 
Parthenon. 1s it not kind of her?” 

“Tt is more than kind; but she told me that 
she had no literary friends.” 

“True; I am doing her less than justice. It 
was to a stranger, a Mr. Argand, that she wrote, 
pointing out how beautiful your poems were, only 
that you were too modest to think them worth 
printing, in which you see she was quite right. 
She will tell you all about it presently, only she 
thought it would give you greater pleasure be- 
cause I am your cousin, and—and so on, to bear 
the first news from me.” 

“In which again, as you say, she was quite 
right,” said Matthew, earnestly. 

“ And don’t they look nice in print, Mat? and 
are you not pleased ?” inquired Mary, hurriedly. 

“ Yes, yes; I should be ungrateful indeed,” he 
murmured; then added, inconsequently, “ we 
cannot expect to get everything we want in this 
world.” 

“Not at first—of course not; but, as Lizzie 
says, now that you have once got your foot in, 
it will be your own fauit if you do not keep the 
door open; and the Parthenon is such a high- 
class paper.” 

From the bottom of her heart did Mary wish 
that her good news had been entrusted to a more 
discreet messenger than herself. If it had been 
Lizzie, or, indeed, anybody else, Matthew would 
have thought only of the verses; but those un- 
fortunate words she had used, “‘ What would you 
like best in all the world ?” had drawn his mind 
away to another subject, which, though well un- 
derstood by both, it had been tacitly agreed 
between them should never be alluded to, She 
would always love him with a love far beyond 
that of a sister; but brother and sister they needs 
must be. How deplorable it was that he should 
thus permit himself to repine at the inevitable! 
It was surely much harder for her, since in all prob- 
ability she would outlive him: and now to bewail 
his loss, to ignore the relations that existed be- 
tween themm—how cruel as weil as foolish it was 
in him! But no; his lot, after all, was harder 
than hers, and her heart smote her for the un- 
uttered reproach. As he turned slowly on his 
crutch to the window, and looked out in silence 
on the gray and gloomy sea, it was an immense 





relief to her that, when he spoke again, it was 
upon the matter in hand. 

“T have heard something of this Mr. Argand,” 
he said. ‘He is said to take an exceptional in- 
terest in young writers.” 

“But only, I suppose, when he sees there is 
something in them. I don’t see why you should 
depreciate yourself in that way.” 

“T am not, for a wonder, thinking of myself 
just now at all, Mary. I am thinking of Mr. Ar- 
gand and Miss Dart. Here are two people who 
have gone out of their way—Miss Dart a great 
deal out of her way, for it must have cost her 
much to address him, a total stranger—to do an- 
other a great kindness, and here am I, a selfish 
cripple, doing nothing for others, and always be- 
moaning myself.” 

“Mat, be silent,” interrupted the girl, vehe- 
mently. “TI will not listen to you. You shall not 
say such things.” 

“ Nevertheless, they are true, my dear. Per- 
haps, if through this opportunity I should get 
something to do, matters may mend with me in 
this respect. In that case it will be hard to 
overrate the benefit it will confer upon me.” 

The reflection was wise, but unwholesome, be- 
cause unnatural, Such self-consciousness in one 
so young could hardly have arisen in a healthy 
mind. ‘And I tell you what, dear,” he contin- 
ued, gravely, “there is some one here who has 
found this out. Some one who is vastly superi- 
or to me, though I have been used to think so 
highly of my own talents.” 

“That is ridiculous; mere mock - modesty, 
Mat,” put in Mary, confidently. “Mr. Leyden is 
very clever in his way, but his wits are not within 
miles of yours.” 

“T am not by any means sure of that; but I 
am not thinking of Roger, I am speaking of Miss 
Dart. I believe she knows me, Mary, as thor- 
oughly as you do; and even better in some ways. 
Under pretence of hearing other people’s ideas, 
she suggests them, and reads their characters like 
a book. Now if Mr. Argand could get her to 
write for him, it is my conviction he would draw 
a prize.” 

“That’s just what your mother says,”’ replied 
Mary, laughing; ‘and I am sure Lizzie is very 
talented, and all that, but she is very weak in 
some things in which, as I am sure, no really 
very clever woman could be.” 

“Tn what things ?” 

“Well, I am not quite at liberty to say; but 
mamma, who has sharp eyes for such matters, 
you know, is quite of my opinion. In particular, 
I think you are wrong about Miss Dart being a 
judge of character.” 

“Indeed ?” said Matthew, thoughtfully. “Now 
that surprises me very much. I mean your mo- 
ther’s having expressed such an opinion of Miss 
Dart.” 

“You think she is wrong ?” said Mary, smiling. 

“T am sure she is wrong.” 

“ Well, time will show. 
right, so much the better. We shall not grudge 
you your superior wisdom. Good heavens! 
there is Jefferson.” 

In truth, at that moment there appeared on 
the steps leading from the parlor, side by side 
with Mrs. Meyrick, the Major himself. 

“T can’t see him! I can’t see him!’ exclaimed 
Matthew, vehemently. “I am not well enough 
this morning to see anybody.” 

“And you want a nurse,” said Mary, gravely. 
“T don’t think I should be justified in leaving 
you for any length of time—say more tian five 
minutes.” 

“I suppose he will stay to luncheon,” sighed 
Matthew. 

“Your mother, of course, will have to ask him 
to do so. Here are we plotting to evade an un- 
welcome visitor, with never a thought for the poor 
hostess, for whom there is no escape.” 

“ Immediately, too, after one of us has made a 
solemn vow to abjure selfishuess and lead a new 
life,” added Matthew, penitently. ‘“ However, as 
one must stop somewhere, I suppose, even in a 
career of perfection, it is surely permissible to 
draw the line at Jefferson. But I do pity the 
dear mother.” 

“ Perhaps she will find somebody to take him 
off her hands,” said Mary, dryly. 

“What! Roger? Never. He detests him even 
more than—I mean, he has no better opinion of 
him than we have.” 

“No, not Roger. Look yonder.” 

The Major, standing on the top step, had sud- 
denly wheeled round, and, with beaming smile, 
extended his hand to Miss Dart, whose face re- 
flected the pleasure in his own. 

“Great heavens!” ejaculated Matthew. 
you really mean to say she likes him ?” 

“Most certainly she does; that is what makes 
me a little doubtful of her intuition, At first it 
made mamma doubtful of Lizzie; but it is only 
because she is hoodwinked and infatuated.” 

“It is impossible !” ejaculated Matthew. 

“It is not only possible, but it is the case,” 
answered Mary, earnestly. “Nor is it really to 
be wondered at. It is difficult for you and me 
to regard the matter from poor Lizzie’s point of 
view. He has made himself exceedingly agree- 
able ever since she came to us, and he can be 
very agreeable when he pleases; and, indeed, I 
really believe, so far as he is capable of affection 
for any one but himself, he is actually in love 
with her.” 

“But that makes it so much worse—I mean 
for her,” exclaimed Matthew, mournfully. “It is 
shameful; it is cruel. Why have you not opened 
her eyes to his real character ?” 

“How little you know of our sex!” replied 
Mary, gently. “That would be the very way to 
strengthen his position with her. Once or twice 
I have ventured to throw out a hint to her in the 
most delicate manner, but she has instantly dart- 
ed away from the subject like a fish which sees 
the line in the sunshine. Don’t think me hard 
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you do; except for this, there is the most perfect 
confidence between us; but indeed, indeed, she 
must find Jefferson out for herself.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE COMING OF LENT. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 

HE one cloud in a sunny sky, 

When others smile I would not sigh, 
Low whispering, “It is not for me.” 
I welcome in the Christmas glee, 
And try to laugh, and seek to jest, 
And be as merry as the rest. 
But I am glad when it is o’er, 
And I can be myself once more, 
Too used am I to shadowy ways, 
Undazzled on the light to gaze; 
Life’s music has been hushed so long 
That silence sweeter seems than song; 
And dearer far than festal hours, 
Than Christmas chimes, or Easter flowers, 
That blessed time to sad lives sent, 
The penitential days of Lent! 
Then, undisturbed, the wounded heart 
May with its sorrow sit apart, 
Till holy thought and earnest prayer 
Shall give it strength its load to bear; 
Then Grief beneath the sheltering cross 
May find the treasure hid in loss, 
And contrite tears wash white at last 
The sullied pages of the past: 
A rest to weary spirits sent, 
The sad, sweet, blessed days of Lent! 





PREVENTING COLDS. 
OLDS are always with us, like the poor; and 
the two ills are about equally difficult of 
treatment. The very name “ cold”’ is misleading. 
There is nothing cold about a cold; it is, on the 
contrary, an acute inflammation, a heat; and it 
runs its course like any other fever. This must 
be kept in mind if we would understand the best 
ways of preventing and of checking a cold—I will 
not say of curing it; for a cold, once well estab- 
lished, is as incurable as any other self-limited 
disease. 

It takes its misleading name from the fact 
that exposure to cold produces it. Cold feet, a 
cool draught upon a part of the body, or expos- 
ure of the whole body to a low temperature, will 
bring on its symptoms either in the bronchial 
tubes (‘cold on the chest’’), the vocal organs 
(“cold in the throat”), or the nasal passages 

“cold in the head’). When the flame of inflam- 

mation is lighted in either of these sensitive re- 
gions it is apt to extend itself to the others. But 
wherever it is, the disease is inflammation, and 
nothing else, and must be treated as such; that 
is to say, by palliative remedies and by avoiding 
further exposure until it has run its course. 

But a cold, once established, is seldom cured— 
it ends when it has spent itself. So that the more 
important question for us is, How may we keep 
from catching colds? How can we diminish the 
great tax that they lay on our comfort, the risk 
which they cause of pneumonia or bronchitis, and 
their frequent termination in chronic catarrh, 
the characteristic American ailment, and the most 
distressing of those that come from our variable 
climate ? 

Of the ordinary precautions against catching 
cold I need say little. To dress with sufficient 
warmth in winter, to avoid suddenly checking the 
perspiration in summer, to guard against cold 
feet the year around, and against accidental un- 
covering during sleep, to avoid draughts, and to 
keep warm in the cold—all these precautions we 
know and practise more or less carefully, and yet 
many persons, in spite of them all, are among the 
greatest sufferers from colds. 

Who are these unfortunate persons? They 
are of all temperaments, habits, and ages. No 
age, no country, has not heard their sneezings ; 
and the chorus will never cease until the suffer- 
ers learn this lesson, which should be embroider- 
ed upon every pocket-handkerchief in Christen- 
dom: “It is not enough to protect yourself 
against the cold. You must also harden yourseif 
against the cold.” 

The people, then, who catch cold are those who 
depend too much upon precautions and too little 
upon hardening, and the more they protect them- 
selves without hardening, the tenderer they be- 
come and the likelier to catch cold. It is like 
banking up a river: the higher you build the 
levees, the worse will be the overflow when it 
comes. Those people who defend themselves 
only by artifice against colds are the worst suf- 
ferers from colds. 

Now what régime can be recommended to these 
sufferers? Certainly no extreme or Spartan 
measures ; for many of those who suffer the most 
from colds are delicate ladies, invalids, children, 
or aged persons. To such it would often be dan- 
gerous to recommend cold plunge baths or long 
walks in rain or snow. These are good tonics for 
some ; but they are for the strong, and not for the 
weak. But the principle of treatment is the same 
for ail. These sufferers generally have one trait 
in common. They have coddled themselves so 
warmly as to have an oversensitive skin; and 
this is the great source of colds. Happily, itis a 
condition that can be rationally treated and usu- 
ally cured. 

How does the trouble begin? Very often, 
perhaps usually, in childhood. An anxious mo- 
ther wishes to be sure that her child shall not 
take cold ; “and if I only keep him warm enough,” 
she says to herself, arguing from the name of the 
thing—“if I can only keep him warm enough, 
surely he will never catch cold.” So the child 
is burdened night and day, summer and winter 
alike, with wraps and coverings that keep him in 
perspiration a great part of the time, and this 
causes such tenderness of the skin that catching 
cold on the least exposure is inevitable. It is 





quite true that a child should be kept warm. 
But the anxious mother must bear in mind that 
in a warm room or on a hot day he does not need 
as much clothing as when it is cold. Overheat- 
ing, in a word, is the surest preparation for colds ; 
but with each new attack the ignorant mother 
can think of nothing better than to make the 
house warmer and the clothing thicker. Of 
course the little sufferer’s skin becomes still ten- 
derer, and the colds more frequent. Many an 
active little fellow, thus coddled, has to spend the 
bright days of winter in watching from his bed- 
room windows the sports of happier children who 
are not so tender but that they can face the snow 
without danger. 

Now what is to be done in such a case? The 
treatment needed is simple enough, though it 
needs intelligent care in the application. These 
are my five rules for hardening: 

1. Cold plunge baths for the comparatively 
few who can bear them. 

2. Cold sponge baths daily for the majority of 
healthy persons. 

3. As much out-door exposure, summer and 
winter, as possible, always with clothing aceord- 
ing to the season. 

4. Avoid sleeping too warm at night; the 
golden mean in the matter is the best. 

5. Many persons take cold by having cold feet, 
and for these the cold douche to the feet is a 
most effective cure. It stimulates the nerves 
and the arteries of the feet, and produces a brisk 
reaction of warmth. A single application will 
sometimes set cold feet glowing that have not 
been warm for a whole winter. In practice I 
have found this a most effective remedy, and 
while it is not to be used absolutely without pre- 
cautions of times and seasons, yet there are few 
persons so delicate as not to bear perfectly well 
this moderate and local exposure to cold, or to 
profit by it. Often it will entirely cure the life- 
long affliction of cold feet. The colder the water 
the better; and if one has not the convenience 
of a douche, it will serve fairly well to stand in a 
tub or basin filled to six inches deep with the 
coldest water at command, The warm reaction 
is essential. 

In this matter of colds an ounce of prevention 
is worth at least a pound of cure, as in other ail- 
ments of which I have written elsewhere. One 
who will toughen himself as I have indicated 
need not often ask, ‘“ How shall I cure my cold ?” 
for he will have already said to himself, “ First, 
don’t cateh your cold.” 


Trrus Munson Coan, M.D. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TOUCHING THE UNSEEN. 
% \ R. CAREW! I want you to tell me some- 
thing. Now do!” 

This was Miss Gaysworthy. She and her mo- 
ther had called on the rich widower and his beau- 
tiful daughter a few days after the tennis party. 
They were too friendly to wait for formalities. 
Mrs. Gaysworthy had carried off Yetta into the 
orchid house. She professed botany and loved 
orchids. Thus poor dear Babs and that foolish 
Paston Carew were left alone under the cedar- 
tree on the lawn. 

“What do you wish me to tell you?” asked 
Paston, with his air of well-bred attention and his 
face like a mask. 

“ All about India—I mean the jugglers and all 
that,” she answered. “Those odd things people 
can do out there, and the queer power they seem 
to have over one another. Tell me, please !” 

“ Why do you care to know ?” he asked again, 
in his wooden way. “Of what interest are these 
subjects to you?” 

“Oh, the greatest in the world !” cried Octavia. 
“T am the most superstitious little goose you can 
imagine. But then I know. I dream of what 
is to happen to me, and have seen my fate twenty 
times—just as it has come to me. Silly, isn’t 
it? and yet I assure you it is true!” 

“TI do not call it silly,” said Paston, coldly. 

“ And I have a good spirit and a bad one,” she 
continued. “Sometimes one comes about me 
and sometimes the other. I call the good Ariel, 
and the bad Sprite. They come when I call 
them and answer to their names.” 

“How answer ?” asked Paston. 

In spite of himself that glassy fish-like look, 
which, like the third Napoleon, he could assume 
at will, gradually thinned into the sharpness that 
was natural to him. 

“Oh! if I have lost a thing and cannot find it, 
don’t you know, I know that Sprite has hid- 
den it away. So I either scold him and tell him 
to bring it me at once, or, if he is in a bad hu- 
mor, and not only mischievous out of fun, as he 
generally is, I call to Ariel to come and help me. 
And hedoes. He is very good-natured, and when 
I really beg him he is sure to fly quick and come ; 
and I find my things.” 

“ And you know this ?” he asked, seriously. 

“Oh dear yes!” she answered, with the brisk 
carelessness of familiarity. “I know my two 
spirits as well as I know mamma! Sometimes I 
hear them quarrel, when Ariel wants to send 
Sprite away, and Sprite is insolent and won’t go. 
I hear them quite plainly.” 

“ What, the words ?—their voices ?_ How do you 
hear them ?” he asked, his seriousness increasing. 

“In the inside of my head. Not, of course, 
voices on the outside, but here—here,” said 
Octavia, putting her pointed fingers to the top of 
her head. “So now tell me about those odd 
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things that happen in India. You see, you have 
not to do with one of those horrid skeptics who 
believe nothing beyond their own foolish noses, 
but with some one who understands a little about 
these things, and who has her own experiences 
to go by.” 

“T should like to hear more about your experi- 
ences,” said Paston. “ Do you ever see things ?” 

“Do you mean ghosts? Yes, I did once,” said 


Octavia. “A ghost would be sure to show itself 
to me. But, my goodness! how frightened I 
was !” 


“Where ?—what was it like?” asked Paston. 

“Tt was in Scotland, at a place they call Pee- 
bles—have you ever heard of it? There is an old 
border castle there—Neidpath—and a ghost wan- 
ders about the road near the old place—a lady 
with a beautiful old lace veil, or mantilla, or 
something ; and I met her in the evening once, 
and she lifted up her veil and showed me a great 
gash in her throat, and then faded away. But 
why did she show herself to me ?—what good 
could I do her, poor thing? If she wants to be 
dug up and reburied, why doesn’t she frighten 
the magistrate or the policeman? It was so silly 
to show herself to me, just a stranger and with 
no influence in the place.” 

“That is it,” said Paston Carew, gravely. 
“Why do they?” 

“ How glad I am you do not laugh at me!” 
said Octavia, ingenuously. “So many people 
laugh at these things; and all the while one 
knows them to be true; and these silly stupids 
think themselves so wise !” 

“Does one know them to be true?” said Pas- 
ton, his eyes seeming to be looking far away into 
the dim distance of things. 

“Why, of course!” she answered, briskly. 
“Don’t I tell you I have seen a ghost myself? 
This Neidpath ghost is quite famous down at 
Peebles, and how could I make it out if I had not 
seen it?” 

“Then you are a Sensitive?” he said, looking 
at her with interest. 

“IT suppose so,” was her answer. “I hear 
knockings and things in my room; and some- 
times I see strange lights; and very often I am 
conscious of some one there—some one I cannot 
see or touch, but that I feel. Do you know that 
sensation, Mr. Carew? It is so funny!” 

“You do not seem much impressed with your 
experiences,” said Paston, evading the query. 

“Oh, I am so used to this!” said Octavia. “If 
I were frightened, I should be frightened all day 
and all night long, for I am surrounded with these 
things. What with Sprite, and Ariel, and knock- 
ings, and my bed-clothes being pulled, and stars, 
and whisperings, and then that real actual ghost, 
I live as much in the unseen world as in the seen, 
and am just as much at home in the one as the 
other.” 

Again Paston looked at her with the same 
kind of interest as before, but questioning and 
without personal kindness. By temperament 
suspicious, but superstitious by warp of intellect, 
and perhaps as a certain psychological compen- 
sation for his earth-worm-like existence, he had 
that perpetual hesitancy which belongs to people 
whose intelligence and temperament are at va- 
riance. He wished to believe, yet was afraid— 
to deliver up his judgment—that Samson into 
the hands of the Delilah of credulity. All that 
was solemn, sacred, awful in his nature was 
bound up with this belief, or rather quasi-belief, 
in the supernatural; and it jarred on him that 
what he treated with the deepest reverence, this 
light - minded, foolish woman—this antiquated 
giglet-—made into a jest and played with as a 
toy. Still, she said that such and such things 
had happened to her; and he had no right to 
suspect her of lying until she had proved herself 
false. But if she spoke the truth, what a valua- 
ble person she would be to him—he who souglit 
and she who had found!—as valuable, and as 
impersonal, as a magic crystal wherein he could 
read the secrets of the future, and see as in a 
picture the foregone conclusions of fate. Which 
was not exactly the position that Octavia wished 
to take in Paston Carew’s mind—with that state- 
ly mansion of Mock-Beggar wanting a capable 
mistress. 

“Have you ever seen anything here at Mock- 
Beggar?” then asked Octavia. ‘“ You know, of 
course, the legend ?” 

“No,” said Paston, a slight thrill running over 
his flesh ; “I never heard of anything.” 

This was natural, in view of his youthful iso- 
lation at Beaton Brows. There had been no one 
to tell him anything. 

“Not the legend which gives its name to the 
house ?” asked Octavia, with surprise. ‘“ Well, 
it is this: Once upon a time—all these stories 
begin once upon a time, you know,” she inter- 
rupted herself, laughing shrilly. “Once upon a 
time a very rich old miser lived at the place, when 
one day a beggar came by, asking charity. It was 
a horribly cold winter’s day, but the old wretch 
refused even a crust of bread; so the poor old 
thing—it was a woman, very old, very miserable 
—went, and the next morning was found frozen 
to death by the old lodge gate—the lodge that is 
now the game-keeper’s cottage. And then it 
turned out that she was the miser’s mother. So 
the place was called Mock-Beggar after that, and 
people say that at times she haunts the window 
where she spoke to her son and that part of the 
park where she was found dead. I wonder if I 
should see her if I went there ?” 

He laughed uneasily. 

“As a spiritual detective?” he said. “ Let 
sleeping dogs lie,” he then added, in his driest 
manner. “I should be sorry if such an absurd le- 
gend crept out into public currency—if Yetta, for 
instance, should hear it, and have her nerves 
strained in consequence.” 

“Oh! she must not hear it,” said Octavia, with 
energy. “You do not know, Mr. Carew, how 
careful I am with young girls. I would guard 
them from every kind of harm, bodily and men- 





tally; and your daughter is so sweet and so 
young, I would not let her hear a word that would 
frighten or distress her. Oh! you may trust me,” 
she added, with more show of earnestness than 
was usual with Octavia Gaysworthy—poor old 
Babs always on the trail, husband-hunting. “I 
am a silly little goose, I know, but I am not so 
silly as I look.” 

“ Apparenily the Dread Powers consider you 
wise enough to be the mirror wherein they rep- 
resent themselves—the medium of communication 
between themselves and men,” said Paston, sol- 
emnly. 

“Yes; so you see I cannot be so very bad,” 
said Octavia, in the manner of an apology; “ for 
my Ariel is a good spirit, if Sprite is a naughty 
little imp; and good spirits could not come about 
a bad girl, could they ?” 

“T should think not,” said Paston. 

“So some day you and I will have a little spir- 
it-rapping all to ourselves,”’ said Octavia, blithely. 
“Planchette knows me, and writes for me splen- 
didly ; and we will get messages, and make it tell 
us things.” 

“T must warn you—I am hard to convince, and 
essentially skeptical,” said Paston, rising from his 
place. “The issues are too momentous to be ac- 
cepted lightly—short of proof that cannot be de- 
nied. We must exhaust the whole possibilities 
of—mistake—before we accept what, if true, will 
revolutionize the whole world of thought.” 

“You cannot deny, unless I cheat,” said Oc- 
tavia, in her most innocent way. “ And I don’t 
do that. Whatever else I am, I am a truthful 
little thing.” 

“ Without doubt,” said Paston, gravely. “ But 
there may be mistakes without intentional fraud.” 

“Yes? How?” she asked. 

“We cannot always separate hallucinations 
from facts,” was the answer; “and the desire to 
believe creates the thing to be believed.” 

And here the conversation ended. Paston had 
not told Octavia what she had wanted to know, 
and he had not shown his own cards. She was 
as much in the dark now as before, and could 
not say to any one: “ Mr. Carew is a spiritualist, 
and believes in ghosts.” This was just what he 
did not wish the world to be able to say of him. 
He knew the dangers lying in the investigation, 
and the ridicule which touches the investigator ; 
and he was resolved to avoid the latter if he en- 
countered the former. But Octavia Gaysworthy 
as his guide into those mysterious mazes ?—his co- 
adjutor in a search which stirred the innermost 
soul of man and dealt with the deepest problems of 
creation? Surely this was bringing the question 
down to the lowest point? Whatever there was 
of awful and sublime in these far-reaching prob- 
lems was here reduced to commonplace of the 
flattest, to vulgarity of the sharpest, kind. If 
those Dread Powers of whom he sought a nearer 
knowledge were willing to make this antiquated 
giglet their Iris, by what measure could their own 
truth be gauged? And yet, had not the inter- 
mediaries between man and the supernatural 
been mean and base before Octavia Gaysworthy’s 
time? Who was the Witch of Endor but a mis- 
erable woman hiding her gift and afraid of the 
law, yet one whom the spirit of Israel’s greatest 
Priest obeyed? Who in old Greece and Rome 
wrought charms for love-sick maidens, and com- 
pelled the secret forces of nature to aid those 
who sought with gifts, but beldams scant of 
food, who, when they burned the wax and spun 
the wool, drew men’s souls and bodies as a mag- 
net draws the steel? Yet all the while these 
Hecates, these beldams, were poor and mean— 
the scorned of the wise, the oppressed of the 
strong, holding though they did the threads un 
seen of subtle force and fateful favor. And if 
them, why not Octavia? Was not the strange 
discrepaney between the thing and the hand—the 
medium and the spirit—part of the mystery 
hedging round the subject ? : 2 

Paston Carew, the successful manipulator of 
fortune—the conqueror of adverse circumstances 
—sharp of mind and clear of will—delivered up 
his judgment to these reasonings, and let the Great 
May-be stand in the foremost ranks dominating 
all the rest. He finally decided that he would 
give himself the chance of deeper knowledge on 
these matters which so enthralled him. And 
though he might have no better guide than Oc- 
tavia Gaysworthy, yet he would take her in lieu 
of no one—a more satisfactory not to be had. 

If few people would have recognized in the 
chiffonnier who gathered up the unconsidered 
fragments of his princely feast the wealthy giver 
of that feast, fewer still would have harmonized 
the dry man of the world, the hard man of busi- 
ness, with this superstitious inquirer of hidden 
things—this puerile diviner who now, with a 
worn-out old dirty pack of cards, sought to dis- 
cover the direction of the day’s prophecies, and 
whether they pointed to good or evil. 

“That snake!” he muttered. “Those clouds ! 
How they haunt my House of Life! But the sun 
is always clear, though some distance off yet. 
Still, it all points to success in the end; and 
meanwhile I must’ work and be patient.” 

“What were you and Mr. Carew talking of so 
earnestly when Yetta and I came back?” asked 
Mrs. Gaysworthy, jauntily. “ Really he looked as 
if he had been making a confession of faith—or 
love.” 


“You silly darling!” laughed Babs. “Then it 
was just neither one nor the other. We were 
talking of spiritualism and Planchette. I said I 


would write for him.” 

“Of course he believes it all,” says Mrs, Gays- 
worthy, quite gravely. 

“Of course,” said Babs. “ How can any one 
doubt who looks into it seriously ?” 

“T suppose not,” said her mother. “ You see, 
you understand these things, Babs, and I do not.” 

“Tt would be better for you, darling, if you 
did,” was her daughter’s reply. “You get such 
peace and comfort from them.” 

: [ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN UNWILLING GUEST. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
“ VE been lookin’ in the pantry, an’ you ’ain’t 
got a bit of cake in the house. [I’m goin’ 
to work an’ make you a good loaf of cup-cake 
before I go home.” 

“ Oh! I wouldn’t, Mis’ Steele ; it Il be too much 
work.” 

“Work! I guess I ain’t quite so feeble but I 
can make a loaf of cup-cake.” 

“You've got on your nice silk dress.’ 

“Hm! I ain’t afraid of this old silk. Where's 
the eggs ?” 

“There ain’t a bit of need of our havin’ any 
cake—Laweon an’ me don’t eat much cake, any- 
way. Besides, he can make it.” 

“ Guess he ’ain’t much time to make cake whilst 
he’s plantin’. Besides, ’twould drive me crazy to 
have a man messin’ round. “ Where’ll [ find 
some eggs ?” 

“JT don’t believe there’s any in the house. 
You're real good to offer, Mis’ Steele, but I don’t 
believe there’s any need on’t.” 

“ Where'd the eggs be if there was any in the 
house ?” 

“T guess he keeps ’em in a little brown basket 
in front of the window in the pantry.” 

“ Here’s the basket, but there ain’t any eggs 
in it. Don’t you s’pose I could find some out in 
the barn ?” 

“You don’t want to go huntin’ round in the 
barn with that good dress on.” 

“ Guess I sha’n’t hurt it any.” 

Mrs. Steele stalked out of the room, the little 
basket dangling from her hand. Her black silk 
dress rattled and her new shiny shoes creaked. 
She had on some jingling chains and bracelets, 
and long gold ear-rings with little balls attach- 
ed, which swung and bobbed and tinkled as she 
walked. 

Susan Lawson at the window could not see her, 
as she was faced the other way, but she listened 
to the noise of her departure. She heard two 
doors slam, and the creaking steps very faint in 
the distance. 

“Oh dear!’ said she. She pressed her lips 
together and leaned her head back. The clock 
ticked loud; a sunbeam with a broad slant of 
dancing motes in it streamed in the window. Su- 
san’s old face looked like porcelain in the strong 
light, which seemed almost to shine through it. 
Her skin was thin and clear, and stretched tight- 
ly over the delicate face-bones. There was a 
faint pink on the cheeks. 

“Oh dear!” she said, the second time, when 
she heard the creaking footsteps nearer and loud- 
er. ‘“ Did you find the eggs?” asked she, meekly, 
when the door opened. 

* Yes, I found the eggs, an’ I found somethin’ 
else. For pity’s sake, Susan, what does Lawson 
mean by havin’ so many cats in that barn ?” 

“T know it. I’ve said all I could to have him 
get rid of some of ’em.” 

“ Well, I guess I'd say, an’ keep a-sayin’, till 
he did. I don’t believe I’m stretchin’ it a mite, 
when I say I saw fifty out there just now. I 
hadn’t any more’n shut the sink-room door be- 
fore the evilest-lookin’ black cat I ever saw 
popped its head out of a hole in the wall. Then 
I went a few steps farther, an’ two or three scud 
like a whirlwind right under my feet. Much 
as half a dozen flew out of one corner when I 
went in to look for eggs. I declare I thought 
they'd scratch my eyes out; I was actually afraid 
of’em. They were as black as minks, and they 
had the greenest eyes. The barn’s alive with 
‘em. I don’t see what Lawson’s thinkin’ of.” 

“T know there’s a lot; there was the last of 
my bein’ about, when I used to go out there, an’ 
I s’pose there’s more now.” 

“Why don’t Lawson kill some of ’em ?” 

“T’ve talked to him about it till I've got tired 
of it. Two years ago he did get so far’s to load 
the gun one afternoon an’ go out in the barn. 
But I listened, an’ it didn’t go off. I guess he 
was kinder afraid on’t; to tell the truth, he don’t 
know much about fire-arms.” 

“ Well, if I was a man, an’ couldn’t fire a gun, 
I wouldn’t tell of it. I'd risk it, but I could 
shoot some of them cats. I guess my barn 
wouldn’t be overrun with ’em if I knew it.” 

Mrs. Steele carried the eggs into the pantry; 
then she came back with a resolute look on her 
large face with its beetling nose. ‘ Where is 
that gun ?” asked she. 

“ Oh, Mis’ Steele, you don’t—” 

“T ain’t goin’ to have you so overrun with cats 
if I can help it. If Lawson can’t fire a gun, I 
can. The amount of it is, if one cat’s killed, the 
rest "Il leave, and I'll risk it but I can hit one. I 
ain’t afraid to try, anyhow. Where’s the gun?” 

Susan turned white. “Oh, Mis’ Steele, don’t.” 

“ Where’s the gun ?” 

“You'll get killed. Oh, you will! you will! 
Don’t !—please don’t.” 

“Get killed! I should laugh. What do you 
s'pose I’m goin’ to do—point it at myself instead 
of acat? Where is it?” 

Mrs. Steele stood in front of the other woman, 
her large, short-waisted figure, in its smooth 
shiny black silk, thrown back majestically on her 
heels, and looked at her imperiously. 

Susan felt as if her answer were a thread, and 
Mrs. Stecle had a firm clutch on it, and was pull- 
ing it surely out of her soul. She had to let it go. 

“Tt’s in the back chamber,” said she. “Ob, 
don’t !” 

“You just sit still, an’ not worry.” 

Susan clutched the arms of her chair with her 
little bony hands, and sat listening. She heard 
the footsteps on the back stairs, ascending and 
descending, then, after an interval of agonized 
suspense, the sharp report of the gun. 

Her heart beat so heavily that it made her 
tremble all over. She sat thus,her poor little 
house of life all ajar with the heavy working of its 
enginery, and waited. Two, three minutes passcil, 
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passed. Susan began to scream: “ Mis’ Steele, 
oh, Mis’ Steele, are you killed? Mis’ Steele, 
answer! Why don’t you answer? Mis’ Steele, 
are you killed? Oh! oh! Here I am, an’ can’t 
stir a step; p’rhaps she’s bleedin’ to death out 
there. Oh, where’s Lawson? Lawson! Lawson! 
come—come quick! Mis’ Steele’s killed! Mis’ 
Steele! Mis’ Steele !” 

“Susan Lawson, what are you hollerin’ so for ?” 
said Mrs. Steele, suddenly. Susan had not heard 
her enter amid her frantic outeries. 

“Oh, Mis’ Steele, you ain’t killed?” she said, 
faintly. 

“Killed? Id laugh if I couldn’t shoot a cat 
without gettin’ killed. What have you gone an’ 
got into such a stew for?” 

“ You was so long!” 

“T thought p’rhaps I'd get aim at another, but 
I didn’t.” 

“ Did you kill one ?” 

“T guess so. She ran, but I guess she was 
hurt pretty bad.” 

Susan peered round at her. “ Why, you look 
awful white, Mis’ Steele. You ain’t hurt, are 
you?” Susan was shivering now so that she 
could scarcely speak. Her eyes looked wild; her 
thin lips were parted, and she panted between 
her words. 

“Hurt, no; how should I be hurt? I’ve been 
lookin’ kinder pale for a few days, anyway; quite 
a number’s spoke of it.” 

“Why, Mis’ Steele, what’s that on your dress ?” 

“ What ?” 

“ All over the back of it. Why, Mis’ Steele, 
you’re all covered with dust. Where hev you 
been? Come up here, an’ let me brush it off. 
There’s hay-seed, too. It’s too bad—on this nice 
dress.” 

“Land! I guess ’twon’t hurt it any. I must ha’ 
rubbed against something out in the barn. That's 
enough. I’m goin’ to put my shawl on, an’ that 
will cover itup. T’ll take it off an’ give it a good 
cleanin’ when I get home. Come to think it over, 
I don’t know’s I'd better stop to make that cake 
to-night, if you don’t care much about it. I'll 
come over an’ do it to-morrow. It’s a little later 
than I thought for, an’ I’ve got to bake bread for 
supper.” 

“T wouldn’t stop, Mis’ Steele. It ain’t any mat- 
ter about the cake, nohow.” 

“She goes kinder stiff,” thought Susan, watch- 
ing Mrs. Steele going out of the yard in her black 
silk and cashmere long shawl. “ How beautiful 
an’ green the grass is gettin’! I’m thankful she 
wa’n’t hurt.” 

In the course of a half-hour Jonas Lawson, 
Susan’s husband, came up from the garden, where 
he had been planting peas. The woman at the 
window watched the tall, soberly moving figure. 
The broad yard was covered with the most beau- 
tiful spring grass, and the dandelions were just 
beginning to blossom, Susan watched her hus 
band’s spreading feet anxiously, “ There! he’s 
stepped on that dandelion; I knew he would,” 
said she. 

Lawson opened the door slowly and entered. 
“Who was it fired a gun a little while ago?” 
said he, His arms hung straight at his sides, 
his long face was deeply furrowed, the furrows 
all running up and down. He dropped his lower 
jaw a good deal when he spoke, and his straight 
black beard seemed to elongate. 

“Oh, Lawson, it was Mis’ Steele. She skeered 
me ’most to death,” 

Lawson stood listening to the story. “The 
gun kicked, most likely,” said he, soberly, when 
Susan mentioned the dust on Mrs, Steele’s black 
silk. “It’s apt to. It ain’t a very safe gun; 
I’m ’most afraid of it myself. I reckon she got 
knocked over.” 

“Oh dear! do you s’pose it hurt her much, 
Lawson ?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised if she was pretty lame 
to-morrow.” : 

“Oh dear! I wish she hadn’t touched it.” 

“T heard the gun, an’ I thought I'd come up 
as soon as I got that row of peas planted, an’ see 
if there was anythin’ the matter. I knew you 
couldn’t do nothin’ to help yourself, if anybody 
was to kill you.” 

Lawson plodded about, getting tea ready. Su- 
san had been unable to walk for several years, 
and all the domestic duties had devolved upon 
him. She had taught him how to cook, and he 
did fairly well, although he was extremely slow 
end painstaking. Susan had been very quick her- 
self, and sometimes it fretted her to watch him. 

“Tt took him jest three hours and a half to 
make a pan of gingerbread this mornin’,” she 
told Mrs. Steele one day. “It was real good, but 
it seemed as if I should fly, seein’ him do it. He 
measured the flour over ten times—I counted.” 
She was all of a nervous quiver telling it. 

Nobody knew the real magnitude of the trial 
which the poor vivacious soul had to bear, sitting 
there in her calico-covered rocker, with her stiff 
feet on a little wooden stool, from morning till 
night day after day. She fluttered and beat un- 
der Providence as a bird would under a man’s 
hand ; but she was held down relentlessly in that 
chair, and would be till the beating and flutter- 
ing stopped. 

Lawson turned her chair about, as was the 
custom, that she might watch him preparing the 
meal, 

He spread the cover on the table and placed 
the plates; then he was in the pantry a long 
time fumbling about. 

“What are you doin’, Lawson ?” Susan asked, 
trying to peer around the corner. 

““I—can’t seem to see the knives anywhere. 
It’s curious. I allers put ’em in one place.” 

“ Ain’t they in the knife-box ?” 

“ They—appear to be gone, box and all.” Law- 
son spoke in a tone of grave perplexity, and 
fumbled on. 

“Ain't you found ’em yet?” 

“No, I—don’t seem to see ’em yet. It’s cu- 
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“Oh dear! push me in there, an’ let me see if I 
can’tsee’em. Mis’ Steele came in here an’ right- 
ed up things,” said Susan, after sitting in the 
pantry and staring vainly at the shelves; “she 
must have put ’em somewhere else.” 

They spread their bread and butter with Law- 
son’s jackknife that night. 

“Mis’ Steele means real well,” said Lawson, 
laboring with the narrow blade, “‘ but it seems as 
if she kinder upsets things sometimes.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to hear a word again, Mis’ Steele. 
She put ’em up somewhere ; they’re safe enough.” 

“Oh, I ’ain’t no doubt of it, Susan; we'll come 
across ’em. I don’t mean a thing again, Mis’ 
Steele.” 

Lawson, after he had cleared away the tea 
things, fumbled again in the pantry. 

“ What are you huntin’ for now ?” Susan call- 
ed out, 

“ Nothin’ but my shavin’ things. I don’t seem 
to see ’’em. It’s curious.” 

“ Ain’t they in the corner of the top shelf, 
where they allers are ?” 

“T don’t seem to see’em there, I guess meb- 
be Mis’ Steele set ’em somewhere else. It ain’t 
no matter, I was kinder thinkin’ of shavin’ an’ 
goin’ to meetin’, but mebbe it’s jest as well I 
didn’t. I feel kinder stiff to-night.” 

“Seems as if you ought to go to meetin’. 
You're sure they ain’t right there ?” 

“T don’t see ’em. I guess Mis’ Steele must 
ha’ put’em up. Well, it don’t make no odds.” 

Lawson sat down and read the paper. 

The next day Mrs. Steele came over, and re- 
vealed the knives and the shaving apparatus in 
the top drawer of a bureau in the kitchen, 

“There wa’n’t nothin’ in there,” said she, “ an’ 
I thought you could use it for a kind of a side- 
board.” 

That day Mrs. Steele made the cup-cake and 
broached a plan. 

“You be ready, Susan,” said she, standing 
with her bonnet and shawl on, taking leave ; “ I’m 
comin’ over with the horse an’ wagon to-morrow, 
to take you to my house.” 

“Oh no, Mis’ Steele !” 

“You needn’t say a word. You’re comin’, an’ 
you’re goin’ to make me a good long visit.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

“Can’t? I don’t-see any reason why you 
can’t.” 

“T can’t leave Lawson.” 

“Goodness! if Lawson can’t take care of him- 
self six weeks, I should think ’twas a pity.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Steele, I couldn’t stay six weeks.” 

“Don’t you say another word about it. I’m 
comin’ over to-morrow, an’ you be ready.” 

“T couldn't git into the wagon.” 

“Me an’ Lawson can lift you in. Don’t you 
say a word. You ain’t goin’ to sit in that chair 
without any change a day longer, if I can help 
it. You be ready.” 

“ Oh, Mis’ Steele.” 

But she was out in the yard, looking back at 
the window, and nodding emphatically. 

When Lawson came in from his planting he 
found Susan crying. 

“ What's the matter? ain’t you feelin’ as well 
as common to-day ?” he inquired, with long-drawn 
concern. 

“Oh, Lawson, what do you think ?—Mis’ Steele’s 
comin’ over with her horse an’ covered wagon to- 
morrow, an’ take me over to her house, and keep 
me six weeks.” 

“Don’t you-feel as if you wanted to go?” Law- 
son said, with a look of slow wonder. 

“Tm seared to death. You don’t think about 
it; nobody thitiks nothin’ about it: how I've 
been sittin’ here in this house nigh on to ten year, 
an’ what an awful thing it is for me to think of 
goin’ out of it.” 

“Don’t you feel as if it might do you good ?” 

“Good! Ive been lookin’ at that grass out 
there. I feel as if I'd staid in this house so 
long that I’m rooted, jest as the grass is in the 
yard. An’ now they’re goin’ to take me up root 
an’ all, an’ I’m only a poor little old worn-out wo- 
man, an’ I can’t stan’ it; I—can’t—stan’ it!” 
Susan sobbed hysterically. 

“Tt seems to me I'd tell her I couldn’t come, 
if I felt so about it,” said Lawson, his face length- 
ening, and the long furrows in it. 

“There’s them lilacs an’ them flowerin’ alm- 
onds gettin’ ready to blow under the window 
here. An’ the yard’s greener than I ever see it 
this time 0’ year.” 

“The grass round Mis’ Steele’s place is uncom- 
mon forrard; I noticed it goin’ by there the oth- 
er day.” 

“What do you s’pose I care about her grass ? 
You can’t git along alone, Lawson, neither.” 

“Oh, I shall do well enough! I can make 
me some pies.” 

“Yes, you won’t make a thing but mince-pies, 
an’ git sick, I'll warrant.” 

“T was calculatin’ to make some apple-pies.” 

“ Mis’ Steele made some cup-cake to-day, an’ I 
expect nothin’ but that ’ll make you sick, now 
I’m goin’ away. It’s rich. She put a cup of but- 
ter and two whole cups of sugar in it. I didn’t 
know how to have her, butter’s so high, but I 
couldn’t. say nothin’. She was real good to do it.” 

In the night Susan aroused Lawson; she had 
thought of another tribulation connected with 
her prospective visit. 

“ Lawson,” said she, “I’ve thought of some- 
thin’ else. I can’t go, nohow.” 

“What is it?” asked Lawson, with his usual 
steady gravity—not even his sudden awakening 
could alter that. 

“T’ain’t got a bonnet that’s fit to wear. I’ain’t 
been out to meetin’ for ten year, you know ; an’ 
I’ain’t hed a sign of a bonnet for all that time.” 

“Ts the one you hed when you was taken sick 
worn out ?” 

“Worn out? No; but it don’t look nothin’ 
like the bonnets they wear nowadays. It’s as 
flat as a saucer, an’ Mis’ Steele’s is high in front 
as a steeple. I ain’t goin’ to ride through the 
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town in such a lookin’ thing. I’ve got some pride 
left.” 

But for all poor Susan Lawson’s little feminine 
pride concerning attire, for all her valid excuses 
and her tearful, sleepless night, she went. She 
tied on nervously the flat Neapolitan bonnet, 
with its little tuft of feathery green grass, which 
had flourished bravely in some old millinery 
spring; the strings were grass green too. 

Lawson and Mrs. Steele carried her out be- 
tween them in her chair. Poor Susan in her old 
bonnet, coming out into the sweet spring world, 
was like the feeble blossoming of some ancient 
rose which had missed the full glory of the resur- 
rection. The spring, which one thinks of as an 
angel, was the same, but the rose and the old 
woman were different. The old woman felt the 
difference, if the rose did not. 

“Oh dear! I ain’t what I used to be,” she groan- 
ed, as they hoisted her, all trembling with fear, 
into the wagon. “I can’t do as I used to, an’ 
my bonnet is all behind the times.” 

Mrs, Steele’s vehicle was a “covered wagon.” 
There was no opening except in front; the black 
curtains buttoned down closely over the back 
and sides. Susan sat, every nerve rigid, on the 
glossy back seat, and clutched the one in front 
firmly. Mrs. Steele sat there driving in a masterly 
way, holding the lines high and taut, her shoul- 
ders thrown back. The horse had been, though 
he was not now, a spirited animal. 

Years ago a long stable at the right of Mrs. 
Steele’s house had been well filled with horses. 
Mr. Steele had been an extensive dealer in them, 
and had thus acquired the wealth which his 
widow now enjoyed. She had always been well 
conversant with her husband’s business, and now 
she liked to talk wisely about horses, though she 
had only one of their noble stock left. 

“Ain’t you afraid, Mis’ Steele?” Susan kept 
asking, nervously. 

“Afraid! Why, I’ve drove this horse ever 
since John died.” 

“Then you’re used to him ?” 

“T should hope I was. He’s rather smart, but 
he’s a pretty fair horse. He’s been a little lame 
lately, but he’s gettin’ over it all right. He inter- 
fered goin’ down that steep hill by Sam Basset’s 
one time last February, an’ hurt him. Two year 
ago I thought he had a spavin, but it didn’t 
amount to nothin’, John always thought a good 
deal of this horse; he valued him pretty high.” 

Susan looked with her wide, wondering eyes 
at a small galled spot on the horse’s back, and 
thought innocently that that was the fraudulent 
spavin. 

She watched every motion of the animal timor- 
ously, and felt such a glad sense of safety that 
she did not repine, as she had expected, when she 
was carried over Mrs. Steele’s threshold by Mrs. 
Steele and her hired man. 

But the repining came. Susan was quite pros- 
trated from her unusual exertion, and had to lie 
in bed for several days. Stretched out there in 
Mrs. Steele’s unfamiliar bedroom, staring at the 
unfamiliar walls, that terrible, anticipated home- 
sickness attacked her. 

“I don’t want you to think I ain’t grateful,” 
she told Mrs. Steele, who found her crying one 
day, “but I do kinder wish, if I’m goin’ to be sick, 
that I was to home in my own bed.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to be sick,” pronounced Mrs. 
Steele, with cheerful alacrity; ‘an’ if you was, 
you’re a good deal better off here.” 

In a few days Susan was able to sit up. Mrs. 
Steele arranged her complacently in a stuffed easy- 
chair beside her sitting-room window. 

“There, Harrison,” she told her hired man that 
night, “that poor soul in there is goin’ to take a 
little comfort for a few weeks, if I can bring it 
about.” 

Harrison Adams, the hired man, had come into 
the service of the Steeles in his boyhood. Now he 
was married, and lived at a short distance; but 
he still carried on the farm for Mrs. Steele. She 
was not a woman to live idly. She could not deal 
in horses, but she could make a few acres profit- 
able, and she did. 

This man was all the servant she kept. She 
managed her house herself. She was a fine cook, 
and Susan, during her visit, could complain of no 
lack of good living. The house was comfortable, 
too; indeed, it was grand compared with the 
guest’s own domicile. 

But all this made no impression on Susan. The 
truth was that she had become so accustomed to 
her own poor little pebbles, and loved them so, 
that she thought they were diamonds. 

Seated there in Mrs, Steele’s soft easy-chair, she 
would sigh regretfully for her hard creaking rock- 
er at home. She tasted Mrs. Steele’s rich food, 
and longed for some of Lawson’s cooking. She 
looked out of that pleasant front window on the 
broad road, with the spring garlands flinging over 
it and the people passing, and muttered, “ It ain’t 
half so pleasant as my window to home.” Mrs. 
Steele’s fine sitting-room, with its brave Brussels 
and its springy hair-cloth, what was it to her own 
beloved kitchen, with the bureau in the corner, 
the table and stove and yellow chairs, and its 
voice—the clock ? 

On the morning of the day when the. six weeks 
were up, Susan woke in a tumult of joyful antici- 
pation. Nothing was said, but she supposed that 
her going home that day was an understood thing. 
So, after breakfast, she sat waiting for her hostess 
to mention it. Mrs. Steele was busy in the kitchen 
all the morning, the sweet, rich smell of baking 
cake floated into the sitting-room. 

“ Mebbe she thinks we'd better not go till aft- 
ernoon ; she seems pretty busy,” Susan thought, 
patiently. 

But when the afternoon was spinning out, and 
Mrs. Steele sat sewing and said nothing, Susan’s 
heart sank, 

“ Mis’ Steele,” she said, timidly, “don’t you 
think we’d better go before much later? I’m 
afraid it ll be growin’ damp.” 

“Go where ?” 
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“Why, goin’ home.” 

“ Goin’ home ?” 

“Why, I thought I was goin’ home to-day ; it’s 
six weeks since I came.” 

“Oh, you ain’t goin’ home yet awhile; you’re 
goin’ to stay till you get better. Your visit ain’t 
half out yet.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Steele, you’re real good, but I feel as 
if I must git home.” 

“Now, Susan Lawson, I should like to know 
what earthly reason you have for wantin’ to go 
home. You can’t do nothin’ when you get there.” 

“T feel as if I'd oughter get home. I’ve left 
Lawson a long spell now.” 

“ Nonsense !—a man that can cook as well as 
he can !” 

“He won’t make nothin’ but mince-pies, an’ 
get sick.” 

“T didn’t see but he looked well enough when 
he was here last week. You ain’t goin’, so don’t 
you say another word about it. You're goin’ to 
stay here, where you can be took care of an’ have 
things as you'd ought to.” 

“You're real good, Mis’ Steele.” 

Susan turned her face toward the window. 
There were tears in her eyes, and she saw the 
trees all wavering, the grassy front yard seemed 
to undulate. 

Mrs, Steele watched her sharply. “I declare 
I’m ’most mad with her!” she said to herself when 
she went into the kitchen to get tea. “Seems as 
if anybody might know when they was well off.” 

June came, and poor Susan Lawson still visited. 
Her timid entreaties and mild protests had avail- 
ed nothing against Mrs, Steele’s determined kind- 
ness. Once she had appealed to Lawson, but 
that had been fruitless. 

“She don’t want to go,” Mrs. Steele had as- 
sured him, following him to the door. “ She'll 
be all off the notion of it to-morrow. Don’t you 
do nothin’ about it.” 

“ Well, jest as you say, Mis’ Steele,” Lawson 
had replied, and gone home and ate his solitary 
pie for tea undisturbedly. 

In the second week of June, on Sunday after- 
noon, Susan was all alone in the house. Mrs. 
Steele had gone to church. It was a lovely day. 
The June roses were in blossom; there were 
clumps of them in the front yard. Susan at her 
window poked her head out into the sweet air, 
and stared about. 

This poor old troubled face at the window, and 
the beautiful day armed against grief with roses 
and honey and songs, confronted each other. 

Then the old woman began complaining, as if 
to the other. 

“ Oh,” she muttered, “ there’s roses and every- 
thing. It’s summer, an’ I ain’t to home vet. I’m 
a poor old woman, that’s what I am—a poor old 
woman with a longin’ to get home, an’ no legs. 
Oh, what shall Ido? Oh dear! oh dear me!” 

Harrison Adams came strolling up the road. 
He was not a constant church-goer. Susan eyed 
his swinging arms in their clean white Sunday 
shirt sleeves, and his dark red face with its sun- 
bleached blond mustache. 

“ Harrison!” she called. Her voice quavered 
out shrilly. ‘ Won't you please come up to the 
window a minute ?” she cried out again, when he 
stopped and looked around inquiringly. 

“ Anything wrong ?” he asked, standing under 
the window and smiling. 

“T want you to harness up an’ take me home.” 

“ Why, Mis’ Steele’s got the horse,” the young 
man said, staring at her. 

“Can’t you git one somewhere—can’t you ?” 

“ Why, Mis’ Steele ’ll carry you when she gets 
home. *Twon’t be more’n half an hour,” 

“No, she won’t—she won’t!”’ Susan’s voice 
rose into a wail. ‘She won't; an’I want to go 
home.” 

“ Why, she would if you asked her—wouldn’t 
she?” Harrison looked at her apprehensively. 
He began to think there was something wrong 
with her head. 

“T’ve asked an’ asked her.” 

“Well, I should think it was pretty work if 
she wouldn’t let you go home when you wanted 
to. ” 





“ Mis’ Steele means all right. I ain’t goin’ to 
hear a word again’ her. She’s done everything 
for me, an’ more too; but she don’t know how 
gold ain’t yaller an’ honey ain’t sweet when any- 
body’s away from home an’ wantin’ to be there. 
She means all right.” 

“ Well, I don’ know but she does; but it seems 
pretty hard lines if you can’t go home when you 
want to,” said the young fellow, growing indig- 
nant and sympathetic. 

“Can’t you git me home somehow? I’ve got 
to git home; I can’t stan’ it any longer. It seems 
as if I should die.” She began sobbing. 

Harrison stood looking at her; her little frail, 
quivering shoulders, her head with its thin yellow- 
gray hair, her narrow, knotty hands which cov- 
ered her poor weeping face, her peaked elbows 
which seemed pricking through the sleeves, those 
pitiful, stiff, helpless feet on the cricket. Before 
this young man, with all his nerves and muscles, 
all his body-servants ready to obey joyfully and 
strongly his commands, this woman seemed like 
a little appealing skeleton, who, deprived of her 
own physical powers, and left stranded in an ele- 
ment where they were necessary, besought the 
assistance of his. 

“T don’ know,” said he. “I’m perfectly will- 
in’ to carry you home, if we can fix it. But you 
see the horse is gone.” 

“ Ain’t there another you can git?” 

“Nobody’s but White’s over there. They’ve 
gone to meetin’, but I can get into the barn, I 
guess. But I don’ know ’bout takin’ you with 
him. He’s an awful smart horse, jumpin’ at ev- 
erything. They don’t drive him to meetin’ be- 
cause the women-folks are so scared of him. He 
ran away last spring, an’ one of the boys was 
throwed out an’ had his arm broke. I ain’t 
afraid but what I can hold him, but you might 
get uneasy.” 





“T ain’t afraid. Harness him up quick.” 

“ Well, P'll do jest as you say. I can hold him 
fast enough, an’ there ain’t any danger really. 
I'll go an’ see if I can get into the barn.” 

“ Hurry, or she’ll be home.” 

That black plunging horse had to be securely 
tied to the stone post while Harrison lifted Susan 
in. Then he unfastened him, and sprang for his 
life to the seat. Then they flew. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Mis’ Lawson,” said Har- 
rison, the veins swelling out on his forehead, his 
extended arms like steel. “I can hold him.” 

“T ain’t afraid.” 

Harrison glanced at her. That old wasted 
face looked above fear. Her eyes were fixed 
ahead, and rapt. 

“You're pretty spunky,” said he. 

“Tve allers been scared of horses, but I’m 
goin’ home now, an’ I don’t care for nothin’ 
else.” 

The horse was somewhat subdued by the time 
they reached the Lawson place. 

Susan gave a cry of rapture when they came 
in sight of it. Then she leaned forward and 
looked. Just a low, poorly kept cottage, with a 
grassy yard sloping to the road to the ordinary 
eye; but no one knew, no mortal could ever 
know, what that poor homesick soul saw there. 

As they drove into the yard one of the black 
cats peered around the open door of the barn; 
her wild green eyes shone. 

“How bright that cat looks!” said Susan, ad- 
miringly. 

Presently Lawson opened the side door, He 
had an apron on, and his hands were white with 
flour. 

“Oh, Lawson, I’ve got home !” 

“T was jest makin’ a few apple-pies,” said he, 
going out to the buggy. “I don’t calculate to do 
such things Sunday, but I was drove yesterday, 
hayin’, an’ I got short. How do vou do, Susan ?” 

When Susan was safely in the kitchen, seated 
in her old beloved chair, she leaned her head 
back, and closed her eyes with a happy sigh. 
“Oh!” she said, “I ’ain’t never set in a chair so 
easy as this!” 

Lawson stood looking uneasily at a bowl on 
the table. “I reckon I'll set this up,” said he; 
“it’s a little mince-meat I had. I brought it out, 
but I didn’t really think I'd use it; I thought 
I'd make a few apple-pies.” 

“T’'d make the mince ones, Lawson; I guess 
they’d taste good. You need somethin’ hearty 
whilst you’re hayin’.” 

“Well perhaps it would be a good idea for 
me to.” 

“Lawson, them cherry-trees out in front of 
the house are loaded with cherries, ain’t they ?” 

Lawson stared at her. “ There ain’t a cherry 
on’em this year,” said he; “ I’ve been wonderin’ 
what ailed’em. Porter thinks it’s that frost we 
had, when they were blowed out.” 

“You'd better go an’ look again by-and-by. 
I guess you didn’t look very sharp; the trees 
was red with ’em. Them blush-roses is beauti- 
ful, too.” 

“ Why, there ain’t one rose on the bushes,” 

“T rather guess I know when I see ’em.” 


” 





~—ARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


F radical changes there are none to note, but 

in return what a diversity of details! Whilst 
formerly ladies wore an identical uniform at all 
epochs of their life, and seemed to be all cast in 
one and the same mould, now not only do the toi- 
lettes of all differ from each other, but the dresses 
of each one are all cut in a different fashion. 

It is, above all, in the shapes of corsages that 
this variety is shown, Not only are all styles 
worn, from the-earliest period to the present time, 
but all these styles are found together, so as to 
produce novel effects. Bead vests, high, half- 
open, or even worn with low-necked waists, are 
the rage of the moment. They are made of both 
black and white jet, and of beads of all colors, 
either in a single one or several blended together. 
The foundation is a bead trellis, upon which are 
placed arabesques, dots, small tassels, ete. The 
edges of the corsage along the vest are adorned 
with a border of beads to match; the epaulets, and 
if the sleeves are long or half-long, the cuffs also, 
are likewise of beads. And this is not all. The 
lower edge of the corsage, whatever its shape, is 
trimmed with tabs, about four inches long, of 
bead-work like the vest. This trimming, which 
is wrought with exquisite taste, constitutes a glit- 
tering parure of unparalleled richness, a jewelled 
cuirass fit for fairy-land. 

Plastrons are as varied as corsages. Some oc- 
cupy only a part, others the entire front of the 
corsage ; some fill the upper part, others only the 
lower part, and still others take the shape of a 
corselet front. Most of them are flat. Many are 
framed by revers, which form part of the corsage, 
flat like those of a gentleman’s coat, or perhaps 
rolled and projecting a little; the latter are less 
pretty. , 

For spring toilettes there are some plaid stuffs 
in preparation, which, however, are not the old- 
time Scotch plaids. The lines forming the plaid 
are of the same color as the ground, but of a 
deeper tint, as, for example, the woollen ground 
in a light seal brown, and the squares in deep 
seal brown with a thread of gold running through 
them; at the centre of each of the blocks is an 
arabesque embroidered in deep seal brown and 
gold thread. This fabric is destined for an over- 
skirt to be worn on a skirt of dark seal brown 
plush. The very small wrap for this costume 
will be of the same plush as the skirt, trimmed 
with festooned fringe in seal brown chenille inter- 
mingled with gold. Plush, which is so strongly 
in favor at the present time, will continue to be 
so until May, and even a little later. 

These same toilettes are also made with a vel- 
vet skirt, which is ornamented with a repetition 





of the embroidery in the over-skirt, and also with 
a skirt of silk; but in the latter case the toilette, 
to quote the language of the modistes, has less 
character and is not so modern. In all cases the 
vest or plastron is of the same fabric as the skirt. 
The vest is now an essential and indispensable 
part of the corsage, and, far from having exhaust- 
ed its success, is continually growing in favor. 
There are made for spring toilettes, and even for 
those made of very modest woollens, separate 
vests of cream-colored camel’s-hair or cashmere, 
arranged so that they can be worn with several 
dresses. 

Sapphire blue, a blue of a tint that is a little un- 
certain, with grayish-blue lights, will be the fash- 
ionable color, quite as much for wools as for 
plush, velvet, and faille francaise. The faille 
will be a favorite stuff for spring toilettes in all 
colors, and as well for simple dresses as for more 
elaborate toilettes. For the latter the faille is 
covered with black lace flounces, lace skirts too 
being still far from the end of their popularity. 
The arrangement of laces is a little altered, and 
among other styles there is a disposition to re- 
turn to a fashion which we see on portraits of 
four or five decades since—that of successive 
flounces covering the skirt. 

In wrappings also there is a return to an an- 
cient fashion. Scme of those for the spring, very 
small in themselves, will be trimmed with very 
wide lace, which is the reverse of the tendency of 
late years, when even those that were very long 
were only trimmed with narrow laces. Not only 
Chantilly, but the beautiful fine black silk gui- 
pure, is again in favor for all these trimmings. 
For evening reception toilettes the pattern of 
Chantilly or guipure lace is embroidered in fine 
gold thread, the effect of which is at once rich 
and chaste. 

In Paris the fashionable season begins in Feb- 
ruary and lasts until the Grand Prix races, about 
the middle of June, and Parisian luxury keeps its 
most brilliant displays in reserve for this season. 
Immense quantities of flowers will be worn to 
trim ball dresses of tulle, gauze of all sorts, and 
crape. Necklaces are made of flowers, and belts, 
plastrons, agrafes, even clasps for holding the 
belt or knots of ribbon—the large bows which 
have been seemingly dropped by chance upon 
the skirts of ball dresses. There are many com- 
binations of color: mauve dresses trimmed with 
pink rose; jonquil toilettes trimmed with pome- 
granate blossoms; blue trimmed with tufts of 
autumn foliage in red tints shading from copper 
to light red; but white remains the preferred 
color, either diluted to cream-color or with rose- 
ate tinges and called magnolia; meanwhile there 
is also a return to pure white, which had been 
abandoned as too crude. Whatever the material 
used in pure white, thick silk or light tulle, gauze 
or crape, it is trimmed frequently with compact 
embroidery, or perhaps with light embroidery in 
imitation of seed-pearls. Lilac in all its chief 
shades will be much in vogue this spring. The 
following costume has been prepared to be sent 
to Nive: a round skirt of prune-colored plush 
striped with lilac faille; over-skirt of lilac crépe 
de Chine, not draped in a pouf, but simply shirred 
and pleated about the waist; the corsage is like 
the skirt, with a plastron and sleeves of the same 
material as the over-skirt; the latter falls straight, 
almost as long as the skirt, but raised to the hip 
on the left. There is a cape of the plush of the 
skirt, lined with lilae faille, and the bonnet is of 
lilac tulle, with a high aigrette of mimosa, se- 
cured by a bow of prune-colored ribbon. 

For doubtful spring days which show a tend- 
ency to rain, and for cool days, there are dresses 
of rough-surfaced woollens, often light bronze in 
color, with no other trimming but some plush 
bands about three fingers in width. These bands 
are placed in a hundred different ways: on the 
front in diagonal lines, or in peaks, simulating a 
tablier, which is framed in two or three bands 
placed in straight lines ; the same straight bands 
are then at regular intervals on the sides and 
back, and similar bands trim or outline a jacket 
corsage with a vest. To be worn with this cos- 
tume is a cape with a hood, made of the same 
plush as the trimming bands, and lined with silk 
of the color of the dress, which can be put on or 
taken off and carried over the arm, according to 
the exigencies of temperature. 

Children have very charming costumes, it can- 
not be denied, sharing in many of the features of 
ladies’ toilettes. Little boys of three or four 
years have frocks covered with écru lace, over 
which is worn a Russian caftan of dark velvet, 
open from top to bottom, and only meeting and 
fastening at the belt, where it is held by a pair 
of chased metal plaques. Little girls wear dress- 
es of Bengaline or Sicilienne covered over with 
wool lace, either cream or écru, according to the 
color of the under-dress; the lace is flat on the 
dress, and separates only at the front to display 
a pleated plastron of the under-dress extending 
from the neck to the belt. With this style of 
dress, which has always the shape of the English 
frock, a soft silken sash is worn, fringed at the 
ends, which is passed around the hips and tied at 
the side behind one arm. Not only the dresses, 
but also the cloaks, of little girls are made after 
the loose and ample fashions known as English. 
They are trimmed with buttons, and with large 
pompons, which at the present season are made 
of fur, and for the spring will be of feathers. 
Hats for little girls are fashioned after those of 
their mothers, or perhaps they take on more eec- 
centric shapes. Not only are turbans of all 
known kinds worn, but there are cornets, very 
high and very pointed, quite like the head-gear 
usually attributed to astrologers. It is an ex- 
tremely bizarre head-dress, but upon a pretty lit- 
tle girl is ravishingly becoming. The edge of the 
cornet that rests upon the head is trimmed with 
a full lace ruche. The cornet itself is made in 
silk, or perhaps in repped velvet; it is pleated 
perpendicularly, and upon the side there is either 
a bird or a palm composed of feathers, 








When none of the thousand - and-one short 
wraps, pelerines, visites, and small mantles in 
vogue this spring is worn, a long redingote will 
be worn instead, lined with striped satin in sev- 
eral bright colors. These redingotes are made 
both with and without a plastron of the same 
stuff, the former being newer. At the back thi 
corsage terminates in a rather sharp point. The 
fronts are at will adjusted as closely as a dress, 
or loose and flowing like a cloak. The sleeves are 
quite wide at the bottom, and have broad cuffs 
The collar may be either small and straight, or 
else rolled and wide; the former is prettier, the 
wide collar having rather a heavy look. 

Bonnets for the spring are being made of em 
broidered tulle, of repped uncut velvet, and of 
tulle combined with plush or uncut velvet. There 
are small capotes without any other trimming 
than a high diadem of a different material and 
color from the crown; very often the diadem is 
of beads; sulphur-colored and amber diadems 
are very popular, for even now the elegant bon- 
nets for next spring are seen with dressy toilettes 
at the various theatres. Some of the capotes are 
shaped like a tiara, and others almost remind one 
of the pointed head-dresses of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Shapes remain very high, and when they 
are not very high in themselves the property is 
conferred by the trimming. It is affirmed, how- 
ever, that for morning and walking hats shapes 
will be less eccentric, and that ribbons, a profu- 
sion of ribbons, will be the sole trimming. The 
fact is, ladies are growing a little tired of wearing 
upon their bonnets an ornithological cabinet of 
stuffed birds. EMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. R.—The Bazar can supply you with ent patterns 
of dresses and all other garments for infants. Get 
pale blue eider-down flannel, or cashmere of blue or 
cherry shades, and make by the pattern of a morning 
gown illustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol. XIX. Get red 
velvet for a plastron or vest for your black dress. 

Constant Reaper.—Your samples did not reach us. 
Use plain blue ottoman silk with the brocade. The 
elder sister should act as bridemaid. You will find 
the other answers in Manners and Social Usages, which 
has been sent you. The engagement ring is worn on 
the third finger of the left hand; the wedding ring is 
added on the same finger, being put on first, with the 
engagement ring toguard it. The summer wool drese 
in your outfit should be of brown Cheviot, or any new 
wool fabric, and should then answer for a travelling 
dress. Why do you want a black serge in midsum- 
mer, especially as you are to have a black bunting ? 
Instead of fourteen new dresses, a New York bride 
would prefer half as many, and have them of better 
quality. For instance, leave out the green wool sat- 
teen, and the summer silk and wool, and instead of 
these two get a pretty India silk dress of some be- 
coming color. Six sets of new under-clothing are 
enough. 

Fannie S.—Black Persian lamb fur is worn in the 
deepest mourning. 

 M.—You should buy a copy of Harper's Bazar 
that has a picture and Supplement pattern of the foun- 
dation skirt with steels—not whalebones—across the 
back. We cannot give you addresses. You can write 
to any of the large dry-goods stores for jersey ribbed 
combination under-garments. The Mikado is one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas with Japanese charac- 
ters in it. 

Ditemma.—Make your black flannel dress like the 
wool dress on page 28 of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XIX. Use 
watered silk to remodel your cashmere in the style 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. XIX. 

L. A. R., Newark, N. J.—Mrs, Jameson, author of 
the Commonplace Book quoted by T. W. H. in the 
Bazar, is the well-known Mrs. Anna Jameson, au- 
thor of Legends of the Madonna, etc. The Common- 
place Book was published at London in 1854 (by the 
house of Longmans), and was copiously illustrated by 
herself. For this reason, perhaps, it is not included in 
the American reprint of her works. 

V.—We do not publish recipes in this column, or by 
request. 

F. H.—The island on which the Swiss Family Robin- 
son was wrecked, which has delighted so many chil- 
dren with its fantastic and wholly incongruous asso- 
ciation of birds, beasts, and plants, can be found on no 
map, and had its origin in the inventive brain of the 
clever author. 

Aprreorative Sussoriser.—Use the bronze green 
silk for a basque and drapery over a striped silk skirt, 
or over one of the new canvas or other écru stuffs 
striped with green plush or velvet. The bronze shade 
is very stylish. 

Beiie 8. G.—A guimpe is literally an under-waist 
gathered to a belt and worn under an over- waist. 
There are mock guimpes or plastrons set permanently 
in the dress. 

New Svussortser.—A black, brown, or dark blue 
silk surah or a grenadine will be nice for you for a 
summer church drese, Get an écru cloth mantle for 
cool days. 

lone.—Send a new book or a blotter, a paper-knife 
or a thermometer, as a philopena present to a gentle- 
man. 

Ex.eanor.—Use jet galloon or separate jet ornaments 
and jet buttons on your black faille francaise. Make it 
by descriptions of velvet dresses given in Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. X1X., in the New York Fashions. 

Miss M. R.—Get silver tulle, or white tulle with sil- 
ver beads, for your dress, and wear a tiara of silver 
beads in your hair. 

Rustic.—Do not use wool lace on your gray flannel 
dress, and have a jacket instead of a mantle of flannei. 
There is no objection to the velvet cuffs and collar, 
but black braid will be more appropriate, also a braid- 
ed vest. You should make it in tailor style after any 
design for spring tailor gowns illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XIX. 

Eoonomy.—Careful laundresses wash pongee dresses 
precisely as they would a nice muslin dress, but omit 
starch, and use tepid seap-suds, 

Watpon.—Make kilt skirts with blouse waists of 
blue or white flannel for your four-year-old boy. Have 
also some blue seersucker and gray Chambery suits, 
and have white piqué kilt suits, also princesse frocks, 
for his best dresses. 

Sussoriser.—Repped silk and pearl lace for the bri- 
dal dress, aud white crape for the bridemaids, will be 
a good selection for the May or June wedding. A 
tailor suit of wool for morning and travelling, a silk 
visiting suit, a cashmere and striped afternoon dress, 
and a summer silk, either surah or India silk, will be 
ene dresses for the trousseau. 

Lp Sussortser.—You will find hints about taking 
care of the hair in The Ugly Girl Papers, which will he 
sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

1oLkT.—We do not publish monograms at the re- 

uest of individual subscribers. Get a lace flounce 

eep enough to cover the front of your skirt, and have 
a short apron and long back breadths of the brocaé 
Cut the neck in V shape back and front, and edge 
with lace in folds. Use for your black silk the designs 
for velvet described in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 

ContrisuTror.—You must leave cards on the bride's 
mother, because she has invited you. You must call 
or leave cards on the bride on one of her reception 
days. If you are not in the same town with either, 
send cards to both by mail. It will not do to ignore 
either. You must leave cards on the bride after the 
wedding, whether you are asked to the reception at 
home or not, 
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Embroidered 
Laundry Bag. 
Figs. 1-3. 

THe upper part 
of this bag is made 4 : : 
of gray linen. A Fig. 2.—Cross Srrircu Banp FoR 
piece half a yard Launpry Bae, Fic. 1. 
deep and twenty- 
nine inches wide 





around is required, 
It can be decorated 
with any appro- 
priate design or 
motto, worked in 
outline stitch with 
Turkey red cotton 
The lower edge is 
eut into pointed 
scallops two inches 
deep, which are 
closely and deeply 
button-hole stitch- 
ed in red cotton. 
The upper edge is 
turned down half 
an inch on the 
right side, and 
over this is set a 
strip of the same 
linen six inches 
wide, which is scal- 
loped and button- 
hole stitched at 
both edges ; it pro 
jects half its width 
ut the top, and 
is stitched twice 
along the middle to 
form a casing for 
drawing - strings ; 
two ribbon strings 
to draw in opposite 
directions are run 
in. The lower For pattern and description see Sup- 
melon-shaped sec- plement, No. IV., Figs. 16-31. 

tion of the bag is 

made of red cash- 

mere. A piece ten inches deep and a little wider around than the 
upper linen part is required. It is shirred lengthwise at intervals of 
two inches and three-quarters, to form the puffs, reducing the length 
from ten inches to seven. Narrow bands of canvas ribbon or braid, 
which are embroidered in cross stitch with red in the patterns given 
in Figs. 2 and 3, are set over the shirring between the puffs. The 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 9 To 11 
Years oLp.—Front.—[{See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Daess ror Evperty Lapy.—Front.—([See Fig. 2, on Page 
197, and Fig. 3, on Page 188.} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs, 87-45. 


Fig. 1.—OveraLi For 
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Fig. 1.—Emerowerep Launpry Bac.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


puffed part is lined with a piece of cambric as wide as the 
linen part of the bag, the upper edge of the cashmere being 
gathered to fit, and is then set underneath the scalloped 
edge of the linen. The lower end of the cashmere is drawn 
together with a strong thread; a scalloped frill or rosette 
of cashmere two inches and a half deep is set over the 
gathering, with a pair of tassels hanging from the centre. 
The scallops are all tipped with pompon tassels of red wool, 
and a cluster of tassels is fastened to the strings. 





THE MISSION OF DRAPERIES. 

ih ba nest pas une mode, c'est un style,” said a Floren- 

tine goldsmith, discriminatingly, while displaying his 
wares,and the distinetion conveyed by his choice of words 
may have a deeper signification when applied to the Amer- 
ican interiors of the present decade. A fashion bears the 
impress of the moment and the multitude, a style that of 
the individual and the century, and the word “ interior’ 
may be classed with the former. 

The danger, far from being apparent only, is very real, 
that the American people, urged by the desire of novelty— 
a desire that is nourished almost by the change of seasons 
—will banish, if not the word home, that individuality of 
the home which lies beyond the province of the art furnish- 
er to infuse into the most thoroughly artistic interiors. 

Homes are for use ; interiors, in the present acceptation 
of the word, are for the eye. Utility and art may be, and 
are, most happily combined in many homes; but consider 
utility first, and greces will spring spontaneously from sat- 
isfied needs. 

How many of the dignified old homes one enters seem 


Fig. 2.—Mornina Frock orn APRON For 
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dumbly to protest 
against the incon- 
gruities of their 






me Bo < 28 present furnish- 

fi Betisllbuilstl-: ings! —_ Stately 

Lears tricked out 

Fig. 3.—Cross Stirch Banp FoR in the garb of a 
Launpry Baa, Fia. 1. Launcelot Gobbo! 


Southern expos- 
ure or northern 
exposure, the mis- 
sion of draperies 
must be fulfilled 
en tous cas, and 
in consequence 
the corridors and 
rooms, _ irrespect- 
ive of “lights,” 
are swathed in por- 
tiéres till one is 
fain to look for 
some Polonius “ be- 
hind the arras,” 

A reception- 
room @ la mode 
might serve admi- 
rably for the can- 
vas of a Netscher or 
Serburg, were the 
world so fortunate 
as Lo possess these 
masters, now that 
it has their ‘in- 
teriors” ; one has 
a desire to han- 
dle, price, barter— 
not converse; too 
many objets dart 
crowd the atten- 
tion; the eye is 
confused by the 





CHILD FROM 3 TO 5 Girt From 3 To 7 Years orp.—Cut multiplicity of 
YEARS OLD. Patrern, No. 3807: Price, 15 Cents. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 9 To 11 lines occasioned 
For pattern and descrip- For pattern and description see Supplement, Years o1p.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] by the hangings ; 
tion see Suppl., No. VI, No. V., Figs. 32-34 For pattern and description see Sup- simplicity, the fun- 
Figs. 35 and 36. plement, No. 1V., Figs. 16-31. damental law in 


life, art, letters, 

is too often sacri 

ficed to a certain sentimentality in all three. Consider, for exam- 

ple, the mission of draperies and hangings. It does not necessarily 

follow because in my neighbor’s house on the southeast corner of 

the street the rooms are unpleasantly light and need softening, that 

my own dark corridor and anteroom need blinding by one and the 
same process—the promiscuous placing of portiéres. 

Study the complexion of the home, consult its necessities, humor 

its idiosyncrasies; it is time well spent if thereby we stamp our 


i (f ll 
HY NUT Mae! 
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Fig. 1.—Btiack Sirk Dress with Jer Tratmminc.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 188.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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home with the impress of its own, as well as our 
own individuality. If my hall stair climbs abruptly 
with never a curve to break its ascent, a little 
thought would show me the inconsistency of erect- 
ing a Herculean gas jet with approved artistic 
shade on the newel post; such an arrangement 
would only serve to bring its angular anatomy into 
painful prominence. Are we ever so thoughtless 
as to hold a candle close to a friend’s wrinkled face 
—to set off the wrinkles? On the contrary, a lamp 
with a prettily tinted shade, as artistic as possible, 
hanging just beyond the stair in the corridor, would 
form a background of light against which the angles 
would be so/tened and the outline subdued. Because 
my opposite neighbor has a dining-room darkened by 
intervening houses, and to brighten it has furnish- 
ed it in Louis Seize white and gold—broad white 
wall-paper panels running riot with tiny baskets 
tied with long blue ribbon bows and filled with min- 
iature rose-buds and forget-me-nots, these again al- 
ternating with narrow mirrors wreathed with gilt 
Cupids—because he, like the artist he is, has tri- 
umphed thus over 
obscurity, need I 
trick out in French 
tapestry colors of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury my own bow- 
windowed room 
giving on the shin- 
ing river, whence 
every sail flashing 
in the sunlight 
sends its blinding 
reflections against 
my walls? No; it 
is the turn for the 
true “mission of 
draperies” to as- 
sert itself; every 
window of the trio 
heavily draped, 
the hangings loon- 
ed back to form 
rich heavy frames 
for the ever-caan- 
ging views. 
Utility, texture, 
color, lines, are to 
be consulted, not 
pattern, material, 
fashion, wholly. 
Let draperies hide 


the unsightliness- Fig. 3—Bocrerre Crora Croak 
es, shield the ex- Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.]}—Cur Pat- 
posures, grace the TERN, No. 3809: Prick, 25 Cents. 


deformities, en- 
hance the com- 
plexions of our 
homes; then they will indeed fulfil 
their mission, not by the banishment 
of the charm of individuality, but by 
the emphasis thereof. 


For description see Supp!ement. 





DISEASE IN THE REFRI- 
GERATOR. 

‘a is nota housekeeper in the 

land who does not think it her 
duty to have her refrigerator fre- 
quently emptied and scoured, and al- 
ways kept sweet and clean, who, if it 
is possible to her, will not have one 
refrigerator for the meats and anoth- 
er for the butter and milk, lest the 
milk receive injury, and who would 
not as soon feed her family with 
poison as with tainted meat, And 
yet in our well-to-do city families 
there is full many a housekeeper 
who, with all her best effort and in- 
tention, is feeding poison to her fam- 
ily every day through this same re- 
frigerator, When the kitchen-maid 
complained of the frequent overflow 
on her floor from the reservoir for the 
water of the melting ice in the refri- 
gerator, whether through her own neg- 
lect or otherwise, and the plumber 


Piusu anp Woot Cosrumne.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 188. ] 
For description sce Supplement, 





Fig. 1.—Srring Reptncorr.-—Front.—{See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3808: Price, 25 Cents. 
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Fig. 1.—Apron ror Girt From 10 To 12 Fig. 2.— Apron For Girt. From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Fig. 3. 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 1., Figs. 1 and 2. 
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For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 





Bovrrrrr Crora CLoak.— Back.—j See Fig. 3 ] 
Cur Parrenn, No. 3809: Price, 25 Cents. 
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suggested that it could be so easily remedied by con- 
necting the refrigerator by means of a little pipe with 
the house drains that would conduct away all the 
waste water, and trouble nobody any more, then the 
housekeeper, in too many cases, hailed the idea as a 
stroke of genius, and forthwith the thing was done. 
From that moment all the viands in the refrigerator, 
and all the milk there, with its mysterious power of 
absorption, were put in the way of receiving the foul 
air from the drains and sewers, and the germs of 
diphtheria and typhoid were fed out to the children 
every day. In future it would be wise if every house- 
keeper in the land of plumbing and sewerage saw 
that this connection was not made between her re- 
frigerator and the public sewers, and by thaé much 
at least the health of her family should be assured. 





Drinking from Other People’s Glasses. 

MHE Lancet has called the attention of the public 

to the danger of contamination in the use of va- 
rious articles at 
public eating and 
drinking stands. 
Spoons that have 
not undergone a 
thorough cleans- 
ing before being 
served to another 
customer, and 
glasses that have 
not been rinsed, 
and a little more 
than rinsed, are 
among these arti- 
cles; and nearly 
every ice - cream 
saloon, and nearly 
every soda-water 
fountain are the 
places where they 
are to be found 


PULLL LA 
re 


Of course it 
the promiscuous 
crowd that make 
their use profit- 
able there are all 
sorts of mouths, 
and among the 
number it would 
be wonderful were 


Fig. 4.—Sprina Repineorr there not some ap- 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Pat preciable disease 
TERN, No. 3808: Price, 25 Cents The least atom 
, 1 ; salive fro P 
For description see Supplement. of saliva from a 


diseased mouth 

reaching thus the 
mucous membrane of another mouth 
may originate disease in that other 
mouth ; and it is impossible to be too 
careful in the matter with such pos 
sibilities before one, and best to insist 
on absolute cleansing of the utensil 
used, all the more since the mouth of 
the last user is generally the mouth of 
one unknown, 





BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


HH” many treading their vielding 
surface know that Brussels eat 
pets were first made in England, at 
Wilton, introduced from Tournay, in 
Belgium, more than a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago? This pleasant 
style of floor-covering has always been 
a favorite, for real worth as well as 
for beauty and variety of colors 

It is woven on Jacquard looms, 
and from one to six thicknesses of 
woollen thread are wrought upon 
hemp or some equally strong basis. It 
is said that the number of the thick 
nesses usually indicates the number of 
colors gracefully disposed in forming 
the pattern 





big. 2.—Dress ror Ecperty Lapy 
Backx.—|See Fig. 1, Page 196, 
and Fig. 3, Page 188. ] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
No. V igs. 37-45 
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ARE YOU MAKING MONEY ? 


Turse is no reason why you should not make large 
sums of money if you are able to work. All you 
weed is the right kind of employment or business. 
Write to Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine, and they 
will send you, free, full information about work that 
you can do and live at home, earning thereby from 
#5 to $25 per day, and upward. Capital not required; 
you are started ‘free. Either sex; all ages. Better 
not delay.—{Adv.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 


Dr. T. H. Newanp, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. says: 
used it in diseases of the urinary organs, such as gravel, 
and particyjarly spermatorrheea, w ith ve ry good results, 
and think It a very valuable remedy in those diseases.” 

[Adv.} 


“Thave 








PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a PerrroTiy pure soap 
may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulte rated 
article.” 

Cuas. 8. Hieerss’ “ La Bette” Bovevet Toretr Soap 
3eing made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GLyorrwne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—({Adv.)} 





Tue sufferer from Consumption or any wasting dis- 
ease, if not permanently cured, will find greater re- 
lief in the use of Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites than in any other remedy 
they can use.—[Adv.] 





Ruea’s favorite perfume, “ Linden Bloom.” Sold by 
fine drug trade. At wholesale by W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
—{Adv.} 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
sirength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitade of low 
phosphate powders. & 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 


est, short-weigbt, alum or 
ad only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


, ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
noo Diseases, and, for the purpose desi yn- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speety. Pes Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
incipient Consumption. 

It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
i! fumes or vapor of which is in- 
i haled all night long, whilst 
Ni | sleeping as usual, and without 
} any discomfort. Itisused aly 
f at night, and is perfectly safe 

44 = to the most delicate. There is 
=S=s— no stomach-dosing, douching 
or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
—_ on a whitened wall so the Prttow-INHALER, for 

tight hours at a time, spreads a powerful hes aling 
balm m or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 
air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
joned inha'ation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 


BRONCHITIS. 
CONSU ION. the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! There 


are no pipes or tubes. The medicine is éreathed in, not 
swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. ‘The tes- 
timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands. 

How. E. L. Heppew, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ‘‘T 
take pleasure in stating that the Prtow-[nuaLer has been of the 

reatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
ce been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, 
with 4 ing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 

persons afflicted with ~~ maiadies 
E. L. HEDDEN, 88 West 49th St., New York. 

Tuomas J. L. McMaves @ prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: “For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
memory became impaired. In the mornings I could scarcely breathe 
—and never through my nose. I applied to four different physicians, 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary relief. I have been using the Priow- InwaLer only since 
last winter, and I ean truthfolly say that I am now free from ¢ Satarrh 

and its attendant ills. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the dectors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the Pusrow-Inna.er.” 

Mas. M. I. Omapwren, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: 

* | was going into Consumption. The Prrtow-InmaLter ‘nas wrought 
wank a cure for _ that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others.” 

During the six years of its existence the Prttow- 
Innater has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send 
Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimonials, or call. 

THE PILLGW-INHALER CO., 
26 East 14th s Street, New York. 

Maw Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

When writing mention “ Hanpan's Bazan.” 


To Embroider 
CRAZY UILTS, 


Get Buatnerv & AnusTrone’ QU ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will huy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
eS oe et = vy ey ¢ Crazy cep nclosed in each 











CATARRH. @ 








— o stam tal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK, CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, NY. 















GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
564 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair 
novelties in 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
speciality. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 





roods — Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
‘ront Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 








R INFANTS AND INVALIDS, The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended b 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass 








Beantifal & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 
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SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Dlustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Ona AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C. YOUNG HILADELPHIA, PAs 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 








physicians. | 
he Care and | 





Now ready, the February Number of | 


my Catalogue, containing illustrations 


and descriptions of Fancy Work, Lustre | 


Painting, &c. 
ful and Supplement, 25c. ; 
ment only, 15c. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHARM, 
10 West 14th Street, N N.Y. City. 
FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Labiache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 


for Supple- 


charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's, To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished, and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a Pn ee note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, | Mass. 


INVALID ROLLina Cual R. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon 








tt.ose who are un- 


able to walk. The 
9 oe 


Invalid Chair 6o., flew Haven, Cenn, 


DVERTISERS can learn the cost of any pro- | 
posed line of Advertising at Geo. P. Rowell ots 8 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. 
Send 10 cents for a 100-page pamphlet. 


will add brilliancy to a maiden’s | 


Price for Home Beauti- | 





| 
| 
| 


THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 
BENTLEY’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 





Single numbers by mail, 25 cts. ; yearly, 50 cts. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE MADONNA 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Superior needlework can only 
be produced with the right kind 
of Embroidery Cotton. An im- 
properly twisted Cotton, however 
excellent its other qualities may 
be,renders the best work indiffer- 
ent, washes thick and lumpy, con- 
tracts and wears out the material. 

The Maionna Embroidery Cot- 
ton is recognized as the best by 
the trade, by art embroiderers, 
and by competitors who try to in- 
troduce their makes by imitating 
it or referring to it. It combines 
with the greatest perfection in quality, and the largest 
variety of fast colors, a reasonable price. Use no other. 


Madonna Crochet Cotton. 


In white and colors. Best article for the crochet 
lace work. 


Madonna Mending Cotton. 


In white and colors, for every-day and art 





At 





REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Mr. Redfern has returned from his various 
European establishments, and has brought with 
him all the latest designs for Spring and Summer 


COWNS, 
COATS, 
MANTLES, 
HATS. 
“REDFERN MODELS” 


Will be on view at 210 Fifth Avenue, from 
March Ist. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y.; 
1132 Broadway, N. Y.; 
NEWPORT, Rhode Island ; 
SARATOGA, 48 Broadway ; 
COWES, Isle of Wight ; 

PARIS, 242 Rue de Rivoli; 
LONDON, 26, 27 Conduit Street. 


MEN’S TAILOR. 
Mr. Redfern, owing to numerous solicitations, 
has decided to open 1132 Broadway (next Del 
monico’s) as a high-class 


_GENTLEMEN’S TAILOR. 











he dee «AK — L dA 


BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE L coy FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR AC 


~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, +. 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. wood & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 














and darning. 
s opia Linen 
Embrot ery Thread. 


In 40 beautiful fast colors. A 
new Embroidery material, par- 
ticularly to be recommended for 
linen and wash goods. Cotton 
and silk lose, but the colors of 
this thread improvehy washing. 


» Inquire “of Dealers, spe- 
cisily for the above materials. 


KNABE 


PLANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 2045 he 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








SERKYS' TEA. —Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknow as a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; ‘gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing « dow. —_ your druggist for it. 
sheer La and $1. r bo 
KYS’ TEA. *OMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
and a VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 








TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beantiful Scrap - Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


and best Australian wool, 
and beaut 
width, and si 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and regularity of finish. 
, thus enabling you to match any piece. None 
a yellow “ Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, whic! 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
enuine unless rolled on 
is the Priestley Trade- 


mark. They are dyed in two standard shades of black. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
And TRICYCLES. 
Prices reduced,and many improvements 
SPRING CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
THE POPE MFG. Co., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 


~s) 
AUIS: 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 Warren St., Nev Ww York ; 115 Ww Vabash Ave., Chicago. 


SUPERB COLOR STUDIES 


ARE GIVEN IN 
‘The Best Practical Art Magazine,”’ 


THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 82 to 50 large pages. 
A profusion of Working Designs, Instructions, 
Criticisms, and Ilastrations. Specialties: Homer Dro- 
ORATION AND Furnisnine (Expert Advice Free), Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, Etch 
ing, Brass Hammering, and Keci exiastical and other 
Art Needlework. 35 cents a number. Specimen, 25 





A 
SAY 


cents. Mention Harper’s 
Three Months’ Subscription, $1.00. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, Ne Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


ade of natural CURLY LY Hair, 





a 
who wear their hair parted 36 
to size and color. 





for 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st (Cent! Music ‘FrallGhicago 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Arrpietron 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the artistic fur- 
nishing of houses and rooms. For circular, with full 
particulars, address ‘“‘ HOME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 








ESTABLISHED 1874. 

P. o. Box 1654, New York. 
LADIES — a E INFORMATION, 

Re Ae EAST ae ST., New York. 

ME. AME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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GREAT BARGAIN SALE. 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 

600 26-inch Silk Umbrellas, paragon frames, 
natural sticks, worth $3.00 .3 
26-inch Ma: 


1.89 





nificent Silk Umbrellas, 14-C 


rat 





ar al Heavy Silver Mounting, worth 
ben edaeeceseeeebeecedetsedesrsseuscoeces 48 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
100 pieces Homespuns, — and black, all 
wool, 42-inch, and worth 60c..............- Tie. 
125 pieces Momie Bison Cloth, all wool, colors 
and black, formerly T5c...........-+.eeeeees 4c. 
300 pieces All-wool French Cashmere, evening 
and street shades, worth 60c................ 39c. 
SILES. 
1000 pieces plain India Pongee Silks, 18 to 20 
yards per piece, and worth $5.50............ 3.98 
150 pieces Lyons Black and Colored Satin Mer- 
ey ux, 21 inches wide, and all silk, worth 
nl sie tah sOtneseiacves Mibcaheetscnes 79¢. 
50 pieces Black Gros-Grain Dress Silks, worth 0 
SPITE PLOT ee Te CT TR TTT ce 
i) pieces Black Cashmere Gros-Grains, worth 
ROR SESS SR seas - et 89e. 
100 pieces Hand-loom Velvets, black and colors, 
marked down from $1.75............00-000% 8e, 
PRINTED WASH FABRICS. 
800 pieces Crinkled Seersuckers, worth 12yc.. Te. 
100 — Colored Striped Seersuckers, worth 
WEG Gee ccccccdecsccedsvaderthicevesssecesice Tike. 
5c a yard-wide Cambrics, formerly 10c. .... 5c. 


GLOVES. 
200 dozen Ladies’ Pique Walking Gloves, em- 
broidered backs, 4-button, Tans, worth $1.00. 69e. 
150 dozen Ladies’ 4-button Kid Gloves, for- 


SS GHGS issued: didvav tietabhdnes vrarexces 49ce. 
HOSIERY. 

259 dozen Ladies’ Ingrain Colored Cotton Hose, 

SOREN DOE ces ncsdeapeas 29e 
200 dozen Ladies’ Fine Colored Cashmere Hose, 

WOGTEIN OGL. . 60:0. 's 00 0aaSan de s6bc6qaanabedines 49e. 
100 dozen Men’s Brown Cotton Half Hose, 

WN Ea iic ouscntcdebunsssdedtebesateshus 1l5e. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 


6th Avenue, New York, 


Will send to any part of U.S. upon receipt of price 


LADIES’ 
French Pure Silk Hosiery, 


With spliced soles of MACO YARN, at 
$1.98 per Pair. 


These goods have never been sold before at 
Jess than $3.75 per pair. 

They are made of the finest quality of Italian 
Bright Silk in the foHowing colors: Sky Blue, 
Cardinal, Slate, Cream, Pearl, Navy Blue, Wine, 
and Black. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, New York. 


sONARY STITCHES 


Wy New DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 
fee y/ beginning with Arrow and ending with 
x Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 
book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
sine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
illustrations every issue. None so cheap; none 
80 good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- 
ga BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St, Phila. 

inG for Patntine and Nrepur- 


ES work. They are easily trans- 


Serred to any surface, and can be used fifty times over. 
Ovr Oorrrr of 30 useful patterns, including Embroid- 
ery Strips for Flannel, etc.; small designs for Patch- 
work Decoration; 6 Fruit Designs for Doylies, and 
several larger designs for Embroidery or Painting, 
with your own Initials in two-inch letter; box each of 
Dark and Light Powder, 2 Pads, and Directions for In- 
delible Stam ping—for 85 cts. Our Manat. of Nerpie- 
work, teaching all kinds of Embroidery, Knitting, etc., 
85 cts. Book of Designs, 15 cts. All of the above, post- 
paid, for $1.15. Sprotar Ourrrr of 15 larger Patte erns, 
oe ularly adapted to Kenstnotron, Lustre and Orn 

AUNTING, With 2 colors of Powder and 2 Pads, for 
$1. Book on Kenstneron and Lustre Painting, 25 cts. 
All the above advertisement $2.10 postpaid. “Address 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 West 14th St., New York. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
N gray. It produces every shade, from tie 
ightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
uburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
ess: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
desc riptive circular, and send sample of your ‘hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d dt. New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


SELF-INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS IN 


AINTING WITH 


PoiL“WATER-COLORS 


On Silk, Satin, Plush, and other fabrics,including Lustra 
and Kensington Painting. By Susan Hale. Price $1.50, 
Sent by mail by 8. W. Ti ton Co., Publishers, Boston. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new I!lustrated Catalogue of R. H. Braapon, 1155 
Broadway, N. Y. Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale,stiff,shop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb “* Lustra” 

tase and sole manufacturer of only genuine 

*Lustra” colors, Senr reex on receipt of address. 
























with our artistic perforated 
designs, po your Own Sramp- 
















ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particulariy 
desirable for dress wear, bes 
= not crease and will, 
pon oth by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 





Opened iu White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark t ticket. 


Jbenol 
Csi (e As Cs 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 


Now open,a select assortment 
of choice styles in Plain and 
Fancy Pongees, Velvets, and 
Velvet Grenadines, Crepes-de- 


| Chine, Beaded Gazes for Fancy 


Wraps, Light Silks and Satins 
for Evening Wear. 


Droadovay AS 19th ot. 





C.C. SAYRE, 


Manufacturer, 


Has marked down 
the prices of Seal- 


skin Garments 
and all leading 


fashionable furs. 
Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 





103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK. _ 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 





COCOA 


RICHARD. e WALTE R, 
37 and 39 West 22d St., 
ART INTERCHANGE BUILDING. 


Great Reduction as rices of Stamp- 
ing Patterns. 12 Alphabets, different 
styles, 3 in. high, for $2.50. Can be selected from 48 
different styles. Perfect work guaranteed. Write 
for sample sheets.® My Blue Excelsior Stamping Pow- 
der, to be fastened on any goods without heating—a 
fine improvement for Stampers. Directions given free. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headac e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


A PRIZE 





Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
— all, of either sex, to more money 





right away than anything else in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed freee TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 





Err os Ss 





SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


FINE DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK FRENCH RHADAMES, A. 
at 79c. per yard; reduced from $1.25. 

BLACK GROS-GRAINS, Pure Dye, at 98c. ; 
cost to import, $1.60. 

BLACK LYONS CACHEMIRE SILKS, at 
$1.28, $1.48, $1.68, $1.98, $2.28; all extraor- 
dinary value. 

BLACK SURAH SILKS, 23 inches wide, at 
69c., 79¢., 89e. 

BLACK SURAHSILKS, 23 inch, Extra Heavy, 
at 98¢.; worth $1.35. 

COLORED SATIN RHADAMES, 
Ween, at 98c.; worth $1.25. 

COLORED ALL-SILK TRICOTINES, at 89¢c. ; 
worth $1.35. 

FIGURED FANCY FOULARD SILKS, at 
49¢., 75c., and 85ce. ; fully 3¢ under regular prices. 


NEW FRENCH SATEENS. 


SILK, 


Extra 






peesee.. secceee . 25c. 
DESIGNS........ 29e. 
DOUBLE cOoLo --+- 3Te. 


Also, daily opening 


NOVELTIES IN WOOL and COTTON 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Le Boutillier | QO" m9 
ece 
Brothers, 


NEW | XO! ORK. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 








Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. “ V 


FOR BAKINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


FLEISCHMAL 


UNRIVALLED 


COMPRESSED YEAST. 


Supplied fresh Daily to Grocers Everywhere. 


Special attention is invited to our YELLOw label, 
which is affixed to every cake of our yeast, and 
serves to distinguish our goods from worthless 
imitations. 

N.B.—FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S Compressed 
Yeast is indispensably necessary in making first- 
class Buckwheat Cakes. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ous Gre t Specialty is growing and distributin 
‘e have ‘all th e latest novelties and fines’ 
ae peek in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties pene irm, 
‘ot safely by mail to all Pc 
arieties, all lat 


labeled, 
3 TO 12 PLANTS Si. 5 $3 


to $15 
wh ng 

according to value. 7 

New (aides 78 


matty thustrated F . mi 
Address THE GEE & RD CO., 
Rose G 


rowers, West , i Chester Co. Pa. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce our New Winter Catalogue of Sheet 
Music, Music-Books, &c., into every family having a 
piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 20c. to pay 
postage, send free ten complete pieces of 
our very latest popular vocal and in- 
strumental music, full size (ll« x13 
in.), printed on elegant heavy music 
paper, and would cost $4.00 at any mu- 
sic store. New Illustrated Catalogue of all kinds 








= | 














| of musical instruments, 10c. extra. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 











CARDS. 


10 Extra Fine, all im- 
ported, Floral Fringed, Gold 
Relief Border, Easter Caris, worth $1.00, for only 25c. 

one Elegant Book containing 500 Frie ndship, Senti- 
ment, &c., Verses for Autograph Albums, and four 
large Album Cards with cosh order, FREE. Money 

refunded if not satisfactory. 
CLINTON BROTHERS & co., CLINTONVILLE, Conn. 


EASTER ‘ 








SCRA PICTURES—A NEW LOT, 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 








MANN & GO. 








b> 
0) 


A BNE§ 20... 
o NY. 


Are receiving by every Steamer, and will display 
as they arrive, the very latest novelties in 


LACES, 
FLOUNCINGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
In exclusive and unique designs. 


Also, NOVELTIES in BEADED JET 
IRIDESCENT, and PASSEMEN 
TERIES, in styles entirely confined to us All 


at prices, as usual, lower than any other house 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Ready March 10th, and sent to any address within 
the immediate vicinity of New York 


6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106 West 20th Street, N. ¥ 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest 


Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 
Mexican and Japanese Curios. 
Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 


Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery 
Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and lith St., N. ¥. 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a copy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 2 page paper, 
full of designs and a double page colored study of flowers, 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy a trial subscription, comprising six coples of the 
ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates, viz. 

double page study of Jacqueminot ros a charming 
design for valentine, showing a sleeping cupid, and a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red crayon study of a head; an illus 
and designs 








trated Christmas Carol, by Walter Satterlee, 
for embroidery and painting. Address, 

THE ry! INTEI ‘HANGE, 
37 & 39 West 28d St., New York. 
Prompt attention insured if. y fe Coan this paper. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their us: 
by a discriminating public. 


YOU CAN DYE 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 82 fast colors. They also Fh. inks, color photo's, 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dve book, Gols 
— r, os Bronze Paints for any me out ¥ 1 § 
Druggists sell or we send po: 


WELLS, "RICHARDSON & 60., Burlington, “Vt 
We Want Ev very Lady 


6 send for our New Illustrated Cire Silane of iota 
ing Outfits, Faney-Work Books, Felt and Linen 
Stamped Goods, Materials, etc., before ordering any 
of these Un from other firms. Circulars Free. 
A Fer Tipy and Silk to work it, for 
| KS! 20c. A fringed Linen Trpy and Em- 
. broidery Cotton to we rk jit, for l6c. 
Florence ** Waste’ 
We will send a Fanoy- 


Embroidery Silk, a package. 
Work Book a to any per- 
son that will send us the fr/l addresses of ten persons 
who are interested in Fancy Work 
Address J F. INGAL LS, Lynn, 





ANYTHING 
ANY COLOR 


Mass 





EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSC RIBE 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilost rate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal pubiich d. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subse *} 50 cents. Sk “+ 

orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


CURE ": DEAF 


THE 


CK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Pe rfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 
- FREE, Address F, HISCOX, %3 Bronmeay, N. ¥. 


TO 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; si 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of F 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxta Avenvr, New York. 
tists and embroidery PRAY materials. 25 skeins 
of embroidery silk for 13 cents. 12 knots of 


floss for 2) cents. Address W. P. Pray, Lynn, Muss 





Send a stamp for new illustrated list of ar- 





Se nd your name for 
of fancy work, which 


PRAY arge desc riptive list 
embroidery silk, 25 cts. 


is sent free. Waste 
a box. Large ball of 
tinsel for 11 cts. By mail. 


. P. Pray, Lynn, Mass 


Over 100 Beautiful 
rieties A \7 Y or 


Vai 
Er CRA AZ ass Y 
& package. 


PLAYS 


BACH, 9 Murray St., 


08 4 ten 2e. stamps for samples ana 
of fancy stitches, designs, dc. for 


ATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 
logues free. Address HAROLD ROOKR- 
New York. (Mention this paper.) 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
For playing Progressive Euchre. New Catalogue, 
describing favors for the “ German” and Progressive 
Euchre, will be sent, postpaid, for Ten Cents 
OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Maine. 
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“Ah! Good-morning. Tabbs; a glorious day Staurie-man, “ Well, if it’s a gintle harse yez want, there’s wan yez cud “Well, now, Chubbs, this is invigorating! If there is anything that will 
for awleigh-ride. Let’s hire a cutter? Willing ? dhrive wid a piuce of silk; but do yez moind, now, and be careful of the make a man forget the cares of this life, it’s a sleigh-ride.” 
All right; come ahead.” cutter,” 




















“But I say, Tubbs, what are all those small “Very poor shots, eh? Well, I thought I was struck by an ava- “ As I live, Chubbs, the snow has smashed the bottom out of the cutter, 
boys looking so intently at us for? Ah, I sup- lanche. That beastly snow is going down my back, and if you call that Please stop that horse, or we'll drop.” 
pose we'll get a snowballing; but that’s nothing; fun, I don’t.” 
generally very poor shots, 1 guess.” 
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Potstorman. “ Now Ink here; be hivens I've a great mo'n! to * Well, it isn’t very comfortable sitting up here, and the sooner “What made you hit that horse, anyhow ? We'll have a nice job 
take yez fm for furious drivin’, so 1 have!” we get home the better. Eh, Chuvbs?” getting hold of him again I” 
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“The chances are we'll never come across our rig again. I wis’) “T say, Tubbs, that looke like our cutter. But where is the “ Chubbs, old boy, the worst bas yet to come. Do vou remem» ¢ 
you had hit me with the whip instead of hitting the horse. An! the horse who owns this sleigh? Mv heart grows faint when I think of mect- 
next time you want a sleigh-ride, go alone—do you understand ?” tng that burly and irate Irishman.” 
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